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Effect of Particle Size 


on Processing Properties 
and Abrasion Resistance 


of Carbon Black 
in Tread Stocks 


G. L. Roberts! 


HE importance of the particle size in carbon black, 
as produced by the channel process, is manifested in 
itself when thought and consideration are given to 
the influence this physical property exerts on the many 
factors involved in the production of different types and 
quality of rubber products. Among the attributes thus af- 
fected, which are of importance, are the processibility of 
the stock and the resistance to abrasion by the final product. 
The following study discusses the relation of particle size 
to the processing property of carbon black and the resis- 
tance to abrasion of the stocks in which it is incorporated. 
The importance of these two specific properties can well 
be noted in view of the many types of compounds and the 
different classification of these compounds from the stand- 
point of quality product manufacture. 


Processing Properties 


Considerable attention has been given by the manufac- 
turers of rubber producis in recent years to the processing 
property of the channel types of carbon black. Prior to 
that time the matter of evaluating this property appeared 
to be of secondary importance, greater stress being laid 
upon the reenforcing characteristics, rate of cure, and 
physical properties which were considered as prime requi- 
sites in compounding. With the advent of greater volume 
production, brought about by greater tire demand, and 


1Chief chemist, United Carbon Co., Inc., Charleston, W. Va. 
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Fig. 1. 
Dillon 
Extruding 
Plastometer 





high speed manufacturing conditions it was learned that 
certain specific changes along production lines were neces- 
sary to meet the needs of the manufacturing volume set 
up in the factory. These high-speed production schedules 
in conjunction with relatively high carbon black loadings 
which were being compounded necessitated the study of 
the processing properties of the stocks and the conditions 
and methods of processing in the factories. As the result, 
more exacting attention had to be given to carbon black 
from the standpoint oi its processibility. This was done 
in order to obtain better correlation of results observed 
in the laboratory and with actual workability of tread 
stocks in the tire factories. 

Various types of carbon black were produced in an 
effort to meet specific requirements and specifications, and 
these grades, in conjunction with their differences in rate 
of cure, etc., were classified as to their processibility. At 
this point the processing property of a carbon black be-, 
came a major requisite in the evaluation of this product 
in tread stock compounding. The grades which have been 
established are classified under three general types: 
namely, easy or soft processing carbon gas blacks, medi- 
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um processing carbon gas blacks, and hard processing 
carbon gas blacks. 

It was disclosed by numerous tests over a long period 
of time that the channel black produced especially for its 
relatively easy processing properties evidenced differences 
in some of its other physical characteristics which offered 
room for thought in connection with the compounding of 
rubber stocks, particularly tread stocks for passenger auto- 
mobile tires. 


Methods of Evaluation 


It has been definitely established that the soft process- 
ing type of channel black evidences relatively larger par- 
ticle size and that this particular characteristic has been 
found to be an important factor in evaluating the product 
for its processing properties. Surface conditions and 
structure of the particle no doubt play a role that aids 
in this property. Theories have been presented and 
studies have been made, but no definite tests have been 
instituted in which such properties can be evaluated or spe- 
cifically controlled to establish standards. The work now 
being done in studying carbon black with X-ray diffrac- 
tion methods appears to offer the best possibility in de- 
termining a definite trend for study. 

Four grades of carbon black produced by the channel 
process and representing distinct differences in their rela- 
tive particle size were used. These four grades of chan- 
nel black ranged from a relatively large particle size to a 
relatively small particle size as found in the general range 
of carbon blacks produced especially for tread stock com- 
pounding. Carbon black A is a relatively large size par- 
ticle grade. Carbon black B is a relatively smaller-size 
particle product than sample A. Carbon black C is a rela- 
tively smaller-size particle product than B, and carbon 
black D is one of the most finely divided that is manufac- 
tured in the range of rubber grades of carbon black for 
tread stocks. 

The particle size was evaluated by interpretation of 
color analysis, the approximate percentage differences of 
which would be as follows: With sample A based as a 
100% ; sample B would be approximately 35% more finely 





Fig. 2. Housatonic Extruder 
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Fig. 3. Machine for Cutting Test Samples 
for Extrusion Plastometer 


divided than sample A; sample C approximately 68%; 
and sample D approximately 103%. 
Samples representative of the four different relative 
particle sizes were tested for their degree of processibility 
in 60/40 master batches and in a final tread stock test 
recipe. To evaluate the actual relative processing char- 
acteristics of a carbon black and to magnify any differ- 
ences that exist between various grades, only the black was 
mixed with the rubber ir the master-batch stocks. This 
eliminates any possible error that may be involved by hav- 
ing any variables other than the carbon black present. 


Test Procedure 


In making the tests on the different samples of rub- 
ber/carbon black mixes the Dillon? extruding type of plas- 
tometer (see Figure 1) and the Housatonic type of ex- 
truder (see Figure 2) were used. The Housatonic extruder 
has a die with a °/,,-inch orifice and a screw one inch in 
diameter with double flights at variable pitch and is made 
with a jacket around the barrel and head for cooling 
purposes. 

The master-batch stocks were mixed on the rubber mill. 
In the mill mixed stocks, mixing cycle, mill temperature, 
roll settings, and roll speed ratios were accurately con- 
trolled in every instance. The importance of absolute 
uniform conditions, which were previously studied by 
Nellen® are strongly stressed. All samples were aged 24 
hours at 82° F. and 45% R.H. between mixing and test- 
ing. The initial mill temperature was set at 130° F. The 
roll setting for mixing was set at 0.043-inch, and for 
sheeting off the stock, at 0.065-inch. 

The test pieces taken from the stocks to be tested with 
the Dillon type of extruding plastometer were prepared 
according to volume and weight. This was accomplished 
by building up the test stock to approximately the same 
height as the extrusion chamber. The test piece was 
plugged out from the built up stock with a circular cut- 
ter (see Figure 3) attached to a cutting machine and then 
trimmed down to exactly 23 grams to fit snugly in the 
extrusion chamber. The plastometer temperature was 
maintained at 180° F. using a 20-minute preheating and 
conditioning cycle. The air pressure for the master-batch 
stock testing was set at 20 pounds; while for the final 
batch processing test a 10-pound air pressure was used. 


? Physics, 7, 2, 73-76 (1936). 
3Ind. Eng. Chem., 29, 8, 886-88 (1937). 
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Master-Batch Specimens from Dillon Plastometer 





In making the processing test with the Housatonic ex- 
truder the following procedure was followed. The stock 
was cut, after milling and aging for 24 hours at 82° F. 
and 45% R.H., in strips one inch wide and fed into the 
extruder ; the screw turning 50 R.P.M. The cooling water 
in the jacket was set at 168° F. At the first appearance 
of the stock through the die the stop-watch was started. 
The stock that was extruded during the first minute was 
discarded. The stock extruded within the next two minutes 
was used for the test and weighed. The temperature of the 
stock in the die was taken at the end of the three-minute 
run and recorded. The weight of the stock taken from 
the two-minute test period was used as the basis of com- 
parison and calculation. The equation for the calculation 
of the per cent. extrusion and degree of relative processi- 
bility is as follows: 


Grams Semple Extruded/2 Minutes 





% Extrusion = 
Grams Control Extruded/2 Minutes 


In the Housatonic extruding test, sample A was used as 
the basis of 100% control for direct comparative purposes. 


Extrusion Characteristics 


The results obtained with the Dillon plastometer on the 
rubber/carbon black mixes containing the four different 
samples presented a wide variation in their processing 
properties. The sample A stock evidenced the best plastic 
flow and appearance (see Figure 4) ; while the sample D 
stock, containing the relatively most finely divided carbon 
black, presented the highest plastic flow factors and ex- 
hibited a rough appearance. Stocks containing samples B 
and C respectively evidenced intermediate positions be- 
tween sample A and sample D; sample B was better in its 
processing properties than sample C (see Table 1). The 
results obtained on the test with the Housatonic extruder 
(see Table 2) fell in the same order for the different 
samples as those results obtained on the Dillon machine. 
It was observed that the results with the Housatonic ma- 


Master-Batch Specimens from Housatonic Extruder 


chine did not evidence as great a magnification from the 
standpoint of differentiation between the individual sam- 
ples. This is more obvious in the smaller differences ob- 
served in the appearance of the specific extruded stocks 
(see Figure 5). The stock temperatures increased with 
the fineness of subdivision of the carbon blacks. Sample 
A had the lowest record temperature ; and D, the highest. 
Samples B and C had intermediate recordings. 


TABLE 1. MASTER-BATCH PROCESSING CHARACTERISTICS 
MEASURED ON THE DILLON PLASTOMETER 
Sample of Black A B i D 
Plastic Flow ........ 7.0 Sec. 10.4Sec. 13.9Sec. 16.8 Sec. 


Weight Extruded in 


Specified Time..... 8.8875 Gr. 8.8525Gr. 8.8275Gr. 8.8210Gr. 
Stock Appearance.... Smooth Slightly Rough Very 
and Rough and and Rough 
Shiny Slightly Slightly and 
Shiny Dull Dull 


TABLE 2. MASTER-BATCH PROCESSING CHARACTERISTICS MEASURED 
ON THE HouSsATONIC EXTRUDER 


Sample of Black A B Cc D 
Weight Extruded in 


Two Minutes...... 105.7 Gr. 100.6Gr. 94.4 Gr. 78.0 Gr. 
Temperature of : 

Stock in Die...... 216° F. 221° F, 225° F, 2339-F. 
Extruded .....5.. 100.0 95.0 88.9 67.5 
Stock Appearance.... Very Smooth Slightly Slightly 

Smooth and Rough Rough 
and Shiny and and 
Very Slightly Slightly 
Shiny Shiny Shiny 


The four samples were compounded in a tread stock type 
of test recipe using controlled mixing cycle, mill tempera- 
ture, roll settings, and roll speed ratios. 

Differences in the relative degree of processibility of 
the stocks containing the four samples were in the same 
order as the results obtained on the 60/40 master batches 
where the carbon black was the only variable. However 
the differential between the samples as far as the process- 
ing of the stock and its general appearance were con- 
cerned was not of the same degree of magnification as 
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obtained with the master-batch stocks. A sharp line of 
demarcation could be easily drawn in evaluation of the 
blacks with both extruding machines. The results of the 
test on the Dillon machine (see Table 3) evidenced greater 
differences than those obtained with the Housatonic ex- 
truder (see Table 4). 


Test RECIPE 





SN RSS Pernt Se hak Bhan 100.00 
PM RORE SEINE occa oss vesunsscoesbosustes 50.00 
IIT IIIN i  o  co cry ae br Ee 4.00 
PER ei he Niwas Sea a Rea 3.50 
NC RG ere rene Berm Penis yetnr 5.00 
Mercaptobenzothiazole ..........c0sssccscceces 0.75 
Phenyl-Beta-Napthylamine ..............-..0.. 1.00 
2 Oe ere een erry te 3.00 
167.25 
TapLe 3. TREAD StocK ProcEssING CHARACTERISTICS MEASURED 
ON THE DILLON PLASTOMETER 
Sample of Black A B C D 
Plastic Flow ....... 4.0 Sec. 6.2 Sec. 7.8 sec. 8.5 Sec. 
Weight Extruded in 
Specific Time...... 8.7680 Gr. 8.7560Gr. 8.6470Gr. 8.6003 Gr. 
Stock Appearance.... Very Smooth Slightly Slightly 
Smooth and Smooth Roughand 
and Shiny and Slightly 
Shiny Shiny Dull 


TreApD StocK ProcessING CHARACTERISTICS MEASURED 
ON THE HOUSATONIC EXTRUDER 


Sample of Black \ B & D 
Weight Extruded in 


TABLE 4. 


Two Minutes .....130.9Gr.  130.3Gr.  127.1Gr. 121.1Gr. 
Temperature Stock in 
TRE hea se ooo e 192° F. 193° F. 194° F, 197° F. 
My traded ......<s<s 100.0 99.6 97.1 92.6 
Stock Appearance.... Very Smooth Slightly Slightly 
Smooth and Smooth Rough 
and Very Shiny and and 
Shiny Shiny Slightly 
Shiny 


Resistance to Abrasion 


In studying the effect the four different samples of 
carbon black had on a tread stock in its resistance to 
abrasion, the Grasselli (du Pont) abrader was used; the 
machine was equipped with a dampener* which is attached 
to the spring balance arm. The abrading wheel was the 
Norton crystalon type, Grade J, Grain 3746. The carbon 
blacks were compounded in the tread stock test recipe 
given previously in this article. Standard procedure was 
used in the preparation of the samples and curing. The 
range of cures selected for these tests were 30’, 60’, and 
90’ at 30 pounds’ steam pressure, representing an under- 
cure, optimum, and overcure as obtained from stress- 
strain data for samples A, B, and C.2 Sample D evi- 
denced an optimum cure at 90 minutes ; however, in view 
of the greater average having been found at 60 minutes 
the range as given was used. Test pieces were aged by 
the bomb and Geer oven methods. 


Unaged Stocks 


The results obtained on the green stocks with the four 
different samples presented a wide variation in their re- 
sistance to abrasion. The stock containing carbon black, 
sample A, offered the least resistance to abrasion (see 
Table 5) ; while the stock containing carbon black, sample 
D, relatively the most finely divided carbon black of the 
four samples, exhibited the greatest resistance to wear. 
Samples B and C evidenced intermediate positions be- 
tween samples A and D; sample C was better than B. 





*InDia RusBper Worwp, Dec. 1. 1937, 57. 
5 Ind. Eng. Chem., 100, 4, 31-35 (1939). 
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TABLE 5. ABRASION RESISTANCE—GREEN STOCK* 
Sample of Black A B C D 
{30 Min/30 Lb... .387 360 342 328 
CC Loss/HPH}{60 Min/30 Lb... .262 217 198 183 
|90 Min/30 Lb....199 «= «174. 's«169—S—s«*59 





*Aged for 24 hours at §2° F. and 45% R.H. between curing 
and testing. 


Bomb Aged Stocks 


The results obtained on the stocks’ resistance to abra- 
sion, after one-, two-, and three-day oxygen bomb aging 
tests, presented a material difference to those values ob- 
tained on the green stocks. This, however, was to be 
expected, but the relation of each stock to the others 
maintained their order as to the degree of abrasion loss. 
The stock containing carbon black, sample A, evidenced 
the greatest CC Loss/HPH in each instance; while the 
stock containing carbon black, sample D, evidenced the 
least CC Loss/HPH. Samples B and C still maintained 
their intermediate positions; sample C was superior to 
sample B in its abrasion resistance properties (see Tables 


6, 7, and 8). 


TABLE 6. ABRASION RESISTANCE—ONE-Day Bomp AcING Test* 


Sample of Black A B Cc D 
[30 Min/30 Lb....432 402 387 «369 

CC Loss/HPH/60 Min/30 Lb... 335 321 316 = 297 
190 Min /30 Lb... .316 286 272 256 





*Aged for 24 hours in a Bierer-Davis type of bomb at 300 
pounds’ pressure of oxygen/70° C. 


TABLE 7, ABRASION RESISTANCE—Two-Day Bomp AGING TEstT* 
Sample of Black A B Cc D 
{30 Min/30 Lb... .472 441 422 414 

CC Loss/HPH;{60 Min/30 Lb... .368 356 341 332 
190 Min /30 Lb... .357 337 322 313 





*Aged for 48 hours in a Bierer-Davis type of bomb at 300 
pounds’ pressure of oxygen/70° C. 
TABLE 8. ABRASION RESISrANCF—THREE-Day Bomp AciNnG TEst*® 
Sample of Black A B . D 


(30 Min/30 Lb... .568 546 507 489 
CC Loss/HPH;60 Min/30 Lb... .455 442 408 381 
{90 Min /30 Lb... .426 423 394 342 





*Aged for 72 hours in a Bierer-Davis type of bomb at 300 
pounds’ pressure of oxygen/70° C. 


Oven Aged Stocks 


In the Geer oven aging test specimens were aged for 
seven days at 70° C. and three days at 100° C. The val- 
ues obtained in abrasion loss in CC’s per horsepower hour 
maintained the same relation as the order of the four 
samples obtained in the oxygen bomb aging test. Great- 
est abrasion loss was obtained on the stock containing 
sample A. The stocks containing carbon black samples 
B, C, and D were relative in their abrasion loss when 
compared directly with sample D which was relatively 
the most finely divided carbon black in the group and 
which offered the greatest resistance (see Tables 9 and 10). 


TasLe 9. ABRASION RESISTANCE—AGED 168 Hours IN 
GEER Oven/70° C. 


Sample of Black A B & D 


{90 Min/30 Lb....416 393 362 356 
CC Loss/HPH}{60 Min/30 Lb....319 290 274 248 
(90 Min/30 Lb... .303 277 251 222 


TABLE 10. ABRASION RESISTANCE—AGED 72 Hours IN 
GEER Oven/100° C. 
Sample of Black A B c. D 


{30 Min/30 Lb... .403 382 353 349 
CC Loss/HPH{60 Min/30 Lb... .280 277 260 243 
190 Min/30 Lb... .230 228 212 205 


(Continued on page 48) 

















The Viewpoint of an Employer 
Toward Industrial Hygiene 


and smelting company will not exist in a rubber manu- 
facturing plant, many of the desirable practices are 
common to all industries. The results herein discussed are 
stimulating as evidence of the material reward that may be 
expected by companies which give consideration to the en- 
vironment under which labor is performed. Editor's Note. 


A LTHOUGH some of the conditions found in a mining 


Although probably most companies and _ individuals 
will agree that improvement in industrial hygiene is 
advisable from an altruistic angle, many have not had 
the opportunity of proving that a betterment will usually 
result in lower operating costs, and therefore an effective 
expenditure for improving working conditions is a good 
investment from the dollar and cents angle. I will briefly 
tell you the experience of the St. Joseph Lead Co., one of 
the oldest and largest mining and smelting companies in 
the United States. 

Twenty years ago, before there were many laws covering 
industrial hygiene, the St. Joseph Lead Co. realized that, 
in order to prevent its best men from entering possibly 
more attractive fields, it was necessary to have the best 
possible living and working conditions so that a man could 
satisfactorily raise his family by sending his children to 
good schools and maintaining his and their health. From 
the following, in which the cost of labor turnover is esti- 
mated, it can readily be appreciated that we were not 
solely influenced by any legal, paternalistic, or altruistic 
angle, but actually by a practical money-making viewpoint. 

In 1918 our labor turnover was 250% per year; in 
other words, it was necessary to employ 250 new men each 
year to keep 100 on the job. Therefore, to maintain our 
organization of some 2,500 men, we had to hire 6,250 
men per year. 

Based on an estimated direct cost of $20 to $25 to re- 
place one man in 1919, the direct cost of 1919 labor turn- 
over was $125,000 to $150,000 per vear, which is the 
minimum figure, as it is difficult to estimate the indirect 
costs, such as additional supervision, increased accident 
hazard, decreased efficiency among older employes because 
of the necessity of giving attention to new employes, etc., 
but it is probably safe to say that the indirect equaled 
the direct cost; therefore the total cost of the labor turn- 
over was $250,000 per year. I might add that under 
present-day conditions, where machinery and brain work 
is necessary, instead of costing about $21 per man, the 
figure is nearer $100. 

By 1926 labor turnover had been reduced from 250% 
to 40% per year, and by 1933 to 4%. Last year it was 
3.6%—just compare this figure with the condition exist- 
ing 20 years ago. 

The actual dollar and cents saving indicated by the 
above was in part due to the following: 

By asking our employes why they were quitting we 
learned of numerous reasons, such as: “poor living con- 
ditions,” “poor schools,” “no churches of their faith,” “no 
facilities for recreation,” “working conditions unhealthy 
and dangerous,” “wages too low,” “unfair treatment by 
foremen,” etc. 

Before taking any definite steps to rectify these appar- 
ent justifiable complaints, we made a study of our em- 
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ployment, wages, hours, working conditions, and also the 
training, safety, health, and living, plus economic security. 
As a result of our investigations, we then: constructed 
an expensive water system, increased our taxes so that 
better schools could be provided, and improved company 
houses. 

These improvements were completed over a_ period 
of a few years and showed immediate results. But 
the betterment was not obtained merely through spending 
money. For example, a system of physical entrance ex- 
aminations was instituted in order to avoid placing men 
on jobs for which they were physically unfit. This prac- 
tice was and is most beneficial for men and company alike, 
as unknown physical defects have been found and also 
limitations, such as a weak heart, etc. I wish to empha- 
size definitely the mutual benefit of initial physical ex- 
aminations as well as current ones made every two or 
three years. If a current examination shows that an em- 
ploye cannot carry on with his job, he is shifted to a 
new position and he is paid the prevailing rate for the 
new job, even if it is lower than his former basis. If no 
job is available, or if he cannot work with safety to him- 
self and his fellow employes, he is then pensioned. I 
know of no case where the employe was discharged be- 
cause of his physical condition. 

Our Southeast Missouri plants were and are entirely 
dependent upon the local labor supply. The school boys 
of today are our future employes. A check-up on the 
school children revealed 80% under-nourished, and a 
study showed it was due to lack of milk. This was over- 
come in 1920 by starting a pasteurizing plant. Milk 
was sold at a low cost and given free in some instances, 
and within five years the 80% figure of under-nourished 
children was reduced to 17%, Today the company main- 
tains a herd of approximately 300 dairy cows. In addi- 
tion to operating a dairy, we have a plant where ice cream 
and other milk products are manufactured, and also six 
company stores, which endeavor to maintain the lowest 
possible cost of living ir the district. Through selling 
other stores in the district at the same wholesale prices 
as those on which our retail sales are based, other mer- 
chants in the area have been able to show profits without 
increasing prices materially above those maintained by 
our stores. 

Additional mutually satisfactory improvements were: 

At our smelter there were 64 lead poisoning cases in 
1920 in an organization of 400 employes. A study was 
made on the hazard, and as a result semi-annual general 
physical examinations and weekly physical inspections were 
instituted, a modern change room and a cafeteria were 
provided. Arrangements were made for employes to wear 
work clothing supplied and laundered by the company, 
and all employes were advised as to the importance of 
personal cleanliness in combating the lead hazard. A resi- 
dent doctor not only examined the men, but also made 

yo of address at_fourth fall meeting of * gnratene Foundation 


held at Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 15, 
2 Vice president, St. Joseph Lead Co., New York, Ny Y 
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periodic plant inspections to check conditions that might 
adversely affect health. As the result of careful super- 
vision, lead poisoning is no longer a problem. As a mat- 
ter of fact we have not had a case of lead poisoning for 
the last ten years. 

Our miners could not obtain life insurance coverage, 
except at prohibitive rates, so a group life insurance plan 
was inaugurated, whereby each employe was given up to 
a maximum of $2,000 insurance at no cost to himself and 
was permitted to buy $2,000 more at a low rate. A pen- 
sion plan was instituted and has been revised from time 
to time. 

It was also soon realized that, in addition to saving 
money through reducing labor turnover, it would be mu- 
tually beneficial to develop an efficient and competent 
safety department. The “money” results secured are in- 
dicated by the following statistics : 

Frequency, or number of accidents per 1,000 shifts 
worked has been reduced from 0.90 to the last five-year 
average of 0.18. 

Severity, or number of shifts lost because of accidents 
per 1,000 shifts worked, has been reduced from 12 to 5. 

Cost of accidents per $100 of payroll has been reduced 
from $2.25 to $1.25. A saving of $1 per $100 on a pay- 
roll of approximately $4,000,000 means a saving of $40,- 
000 per year. 

After an injured employe recovers from the immediate 
effects of an injury, he becomes restless, and unless he be 
given something to occupy his time, he may, through self- 
pity, become discontented and consider himself ill-treated : 
and when he returns to his regular work, he is less co- 
operative, and trouble is likely to develop between him and 
his foreman. We have, therefore, developed rehabilitation 
departments where injured employes are given work, at 
prevailing wages, as soon as possible without danger of 
adversely affecting their recovery. They are thus per- 
mitted to earn while they are convalescing and are usually 
willing and anxious to resume their regular duties as 
soon as they are able to do so. It has made the payment 
of accident compensation practically a routine matter, only 
rarely resulting in a controversy. The cost of operating 
a rehabilitation department has proved to be very little in 
excess of the value of the work performed by the injured 
employes. So again an action that was taken purely for 
the benefit of the employes has proven beneficial to the 
employer. 

Another way that we have found for making our men 
more contented as well as saving money is by always en- 
deavoring to make each individual job as “interesting” 
as possible. We have found that the American employe 
does very much better and more efficient work if the job 
is interesting and requires some “brain” work. Along 
this line we have endeavored to eliminate as much hard 
manual work as possible. 

Although I cannot subscribe to the theory that all dusts 
are hazardous until proved harmless, I do know that work- 
ing in dust is unpleasant, even if it is not injurious, and 
I was and am convinced that with just a little thought 
and comparatively a small expenditure of money the 
amount of dust can be enormously reduced. The easiest 
way to reduce dust is to take dust samples of representa- 
tive operations at fixed intervals of time, even if only once 
a month, place the results on a chart and send it to the 
main office of the company, as this procedure, which costs 
practically nothing, will result in some executive giving 
the matter of lessening the dust a little thought. 

At our Balmat Division in New York State we re- 
duced the dust in stopping operations, for example, from 
40,000,000 to less than 10,000,000 particles per cubic foot, 
merely by insisting on wet drilling, including collaring 
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the hole wet, wetting down before blasting and mucking, 
and increasing the ventilation by the use of a fan. With 
the exception of the fan cost, the expense was negligible, 
and our division manager estimates that he would require 
at the present time eight or ten additional men per day 
in a total force of 185 to maintain the present production 
if a fan had not been installed. 

In the sintering operation at our Josephtown, Pa., zinc 
smelter, a dust prevention and recovery plant was installed 
at a cost of approximately $26,000. Disregard for the 
moment the greatly improved working conditions and em- 
ploye satisfaction; the minimum saving per year is over 
$5,000; therefore the installation will pay for itself in 
less than six years. But the following example of making 
money is even more satisfactory—at the same division 
some $13,000 was expended in improving working condi- 
tions in the furnace basement, and as the result it is esti- 
mated that the recovery in the furnaces has been im- 
proved by over 1%. This saving seems very small, but it 
is one which will more than pay for the operating cost 
of the installation, refund the entire $13,000 investment in 
one year, and show a profit of about $13,000 each year 
thereafter. 

I strongly urge that progressive companies currently 
obtain information as to dust, fumes, etc., under prevail- 
ing working conditions. It is even advisable to have these 
data prepared by a disinterested and recognized authority 
in the medical or engineering field of industrial health, 
because if the information is secured by the company’s 
own employes, it is often disregarded by compensation 
committees or the courts on the basis that it is prejudiced, 
just as is often the case when the data have been obtained 
by so-called “experts” after cases have been. filed, and 
when it is necessary to prove that the conditions then 
found were the same as those prevailing before or at 
the time of the alleged “accident.” 

The Air Hygiene Foundation is in an excellent position 
to undertake the “disinterested” examinations and, if 
harmful conditions are found, to advise what corrective 
steps should be taken. The Foundation can also render 
industry an extremely valuable service through acting as 
a central clearing house for collecting, evaluating, and dis- 
seminating industrial health information, and in fact has 
already done so. It has also been “productive” in its 
research and in sound and timely bulletins on medical, 
engineering, and the legal phases of the industrial dis- 
ease problem. 

Another way that the Foundation can be most construc- 
tive (provided it has built up a reputation for reliable 
research and honesty) is to aid the state legislatures in 
preparing workable compensation laws and codes. As 
many of you know, during the last few years a number 
of states have set hygienic standards, which greatly vary, 
and some of which are so poorly defined that they are of 
no great value, either tc employer or employe. Codes 
must be based on actual proven conditions, clinical re- 
sults, and the mechanical ability of available equipment— 
not on “first impressions,” hysteria, or because of political 
expediency. 

In closing, I earnestly hope that the present members 
will avail themselves of the valuable assistance that the 
Foundation can give, that they will be willing to make 
some contribution other than their dues for continuing 
and developing the research activities, and that they will 
try to obtain as new members other companies from their 
own industries, whether or not such companies are com- 
petitors in business. I use the word “business” because 


in industrial health there are no “competitors.” All em- 
ployes gain through improved work-conditions, and all 
employers benefit through lower operating costs. 





























Progress in Standardization 
hy the Crude Rubber Committee 


Rubber Chemistry. A. C. S., was formed on April 23, 

1935, for the purpose of promoting a better under- 
standing between the prcducer and the consumer of crude 
rubber and to act as a clearing house between the two 
groups for information on the quality requirements for 
various crude rubbers, including latex. Plans were made 
for establishing definite test recipes and procedures for 
evaluating the variability of crude rubber. 

Since the inception of the committee in 1935, seven re- 
ports have been made tc the division. As these reports 
are not readily accessible, it seemed desirable to publish 
them in a condensed form. 


Standard Testing Recipe 
At a committee meeting held on March 30, 1936, the 
following tentative standard recipe was selected. 


TENTATIVE STANDARD TESTING RECIPE 
(Variability in Curing Properties) 


Th Crude Rubber Committee of the Division of 


ISR feryer ts tate caencon 9 es eeais opie Ion pases estore ae av ola Wis Ge 100.00 
SE SE SE eo omen N A a a ee ea 6.00 
MANN a eee Cg Wer Cute aioe ta aigacale 6 hie Skin wists 3.50 
Nao acts blo am egw BE was ees OU eins W0 2S Sy 9! 0m 0.50 
Oe orn ete ee eee 0.50 


Cure: 20, 30, 40, 60, 80 minutes at 260° F. 


The testing procedure to be followed is that outlined by 
the American Society for Testing Materials, Committee 
D-11 (on Rubber Products) (1937 A. S. T. M. Stand- 
ards on Rubber Products, Specification D412-36T, “Ten- 
sion Testing of Rubber”). 

Tensile strength and elongation at rupture and moduli 
at 500, 600, and 700% elongation may be reported. 

Tabulated data (see Table 1) on 32 different lots of 
No. 1 ribbed smoked sheet, which have been tested in the 





Tentative Standard Recipe, show very clearly large dif- 
ferences in curing rates. 

Also, tentative specifications for sulphur, zinc oxide, 
mercaptobenzothiazole, and stearic acid for use in the 
Tentative Standard Testing Recipe are given: 


SULPHUR (natural product) : 


Fineness —100% through 100-mesh screen. 
Moisture —Not over 0.25% (2 hrs. at 105° C.). 
Acidity —Not over 0.01% (as H,SO,). 

Ash —Not over 0.10%. 

Purity —Not less than 99.5% soluble in carbon 


disulphide. 


Z1INC OXIDE: 
Free from grit. 


Fineness —100% through 100-mesh screen. 
—99.85% through 300-mesh screen. 

Moisture —-Not over 0.40% (2 hrs. at 105° C.). 

Sp. gravity —5.60-5.65. 

Lead —Not over 0.10% (as PbO). 

Copper —Not over 0.001%. 

Manganese —Not over 0.003%. 

Sulphur —Not over 0.25% (SO,). 


99.75% soluble in 10% acetic acid solution. 


MERCAPTOBENZOTHIAZOLE: 


Purity —Not less than 91% mercaptobenzothia- 

zole (titration with alkali). 
Fineness —100% through 100-mesh screen. 
Melting point —Minimum 165° C. 


» Abstracted from “‘Abridged Summary of Reports of the Crude Rubber 
Committee of the Division of Rubber Chemistry of the American Chemical 
Society. Rubber Chem. & Tech., Oct., 1939, pp. 633-45. 





Taste 1. No. 1 Risszep Smoxen Sueet Tzstep 1x THE Tewrative Recirz 
Cure 40 Min. at 260° F. 
Elon- -% 


Cure 20 Min. at 260° F. Cure 30 Min. at 260° F, 


——n, 


Sam- Elon- Elon- 
ple Ten- ga- Ten- ga- Ten- ga- 
No. sile* tion 500% 600% 700% _—ssile_ tion 500% 600% 700% sile tion 
58 150 900 Not recorded 1500 925 150 300 500 1850 915 
50 500 1000 Not recorded 1675 935 200 325 525 1800 9875 
52 500 975 Not recorded 1700 930 150 300 500 2000 870 
60 700 1060 Not recorded 2000 925 250 400 700 2400 880 
48 1600 940 175 300 500 2100 900 300 500 900 2450 845 
49 1925 900 200 350 650 2400 910 300 500 950 2550 890 
61 1750 960 200 325 525 2550 900 300 500 900 2750 855 
39 2200 985 200 375 700 2500 890 300 550 1000 2750 850 
46 1850 900 200 400 750 2700 895 300 550 1100 2800 860 
37 2300 920 250 400 775 3000 895 300 425 1200 2775 845 
63 2000 900 250 450 800 2400 885 350 600 1100 2600 850 
38 2500 930 225 400 825 2850 865 325 600 1275 3100 845 
55 2000 900 250 400 800 2550 875 325 650 1250 2750 825 
69 1750 850 300 500 925 2175 870 300 500 1025 2450 800 
64 2300 930 250 475 900 2450 840 375 650 1275 2000 835 
70 1800 880 225 400 800 2175 810 325 600 1175 2550 810 
47 2300 900 250 475 100 2875 880 300 600 1225 3200 850 
44 2400 890 300 450 700 2800 870 375 625 1200 3125 845 
68 2300 860 325 625 1200 2600 830 400 800 1425 2875 9810 
51 2600 870 300 575 1125 3100 845 375 725 1450 3250 825 
59 2075 880 300 475 900 2650 845 400 750 1400 2900 800 
43 2700 965 350 675 1300 3150 840 400 800 1500 3600 840 
57 2100 875 300 525 975 2575 810 425 825 1550 2575 780 
56 2550 860 375 700 1350 3050 815 450 900 1750 3100 810 
66 2450 875 250 500 1000 2950 800 400 875 1725 3200 785 
45 2450 865 375 650 1175 3100 845 500 925 1675 3250 820 
54 2450 835 375 700 1300 2925 800 500 1025 1850 3000 800 
62 2475 820 425 850 1475 2525 765 600 1150 1925 3150 790 
65 2750 800 425 900 1650 3025 775 550 1100 2050 3200 765 
27 2875 805 475 900 1750 3150 795 550 1075 2050 3450 7990 
53 3200 855 400 800 1525 3500 825 475 1000 1975 3375 77 
67 2650 835 400 800 1400 3000 790 600 1150 2000 3000 750 
Ave. 2060 2620 370 700 1315 830 


ESS eee 855 2820 83 
Arranged in order of modulus 600% for the 40 min., at 260° F. core. 


*The tensile strengths and moduli at the 


three percentage elongations are in 


oF THE Crupe Russer CoMMITTEE 
Cure 60 Min. at 260° F. Cure 80 Min. at 260° F. 





Elon- Elon- 

ee me Ten- ga- Ten- ga- 
500% 600% 700% sile tion 500% 600% 700% sile tion 500% 600% 70% 
200 350 675 2550 900 300 500 975 2750 875 300 575 1175 
300 425 «©6800 §=62600 865 325 525 1075 2900 855 375 650 1250 
250 425 800 2500 870 300 500 1000 2700 860 325 575 1150 
275 500 1000 2875 850 400 700 1300 3300 875 400 750 1400 
325 600 1200 2625 825 350 675 1300 3000 830 400 800 1525 
325 600 1100 2650 860 325 600 1275 3100 865 400 750 1450 
350 650 1325 3200 850 400 800 i575 3350 840 425 800 1575 
350 650 1275 3100 840 400 750 1550 3400 855 450 9850 1650 
325 675 1350 3300 880 359 750 1550 3175 840 400 800 1600 
350 675 1375 3200 830 400 700 1500 3400 830 450 875 1750 
400 700 1300 300 850 450 800 1500 2900 835 450 800 1500 
350 700 1500 3550 840 425 875 1775 3100 800 450 950 1900 
400 750 1400 3250 830 425 700 1500 3050 800 550 1050 2050 
400 775 1500 2800 785 500 925 1775 3100 785 550 1025 1900 
450 774 1470 3000 825 450 825 1700 3275 845 500 925 1875 
400 800 1625 2950 790 500 1000 1925 3200 800 550 1050 2025 
400 800 1500 3325 845 425 900 1775 3300 800 500 1000 1975 
425 800 1500 3450 830 475 900 1775 3325 815 550 1050 1900 
450 850 1650 3100 800 550 1100 2050 3350 790 600 1200 2200 
425 850 1650 3375 830 425 875 1750 3325 800 500 1025 2025 
500 900 1725 2775 760 575 1075 2050 3400 870 600 1100 2000 
500 900 1850 3450 790 ,575 1100 2100 3350 785 600 1200 2325 
500 950 1725 3225 800 525 1050 2000 3400 800 550 1100 2050 
500 975 1800 3450 790 550 1100 2125 3600 800 600 1200 2375 
475 1025 2025 3300 770 550 1175 2300 3500 770 600 1250 2400 
550 1050 1850 3500 800 650 1250 2150 3650 800 700 1275 2425 
550 1075 2000 3425 800 650 1225 2325 3575 790 700 1400 2500 
575 1100 2125 3450 790 650 1275 2325 3300 765 650 1300 2450 
600 1200 2250 3450 770 650 1300 2500 3350 760 600 1250 2425 
625 1225 2250 3725 785 700 1425 2700 3250 720 800 1600 2950 
600 1275 2500 3800 795 650 1350 2600 3800 775 700 1400 2900 
625 1325 227§ 3475 755 750 1500 2675 3275 725 800 1575 2825 
435 825 1575 3180 820 490 945 1785 3265 810 535 1015 1985 

Ibs. per sq. in.; the ultimate elongations are in percentages at rupture. 
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—Not over 0.50%. 
—Not over 1.00% (2 hrs. at 105° C.). 


Ash 
Heating loss 


STEARIC ACID: 
Double-pressed from animal fat. 
Titer —Not less than 52° C. 
Acid number —185 to 200 
Iodine number—-Not over 10. 


At a meeting of the committee on June 4, 1937, W. T. 
L. ten Broock, of the Goodyear Rubber Plantations, stated 
that the establishment of the standard recipe was a big 
advance. In connection with the standard recipe, work 
is in progress in the Far East in the evaluation of the 
Schopper machine vs. the Scott machine, which has been 
used in this country for the purpose of testing rubber 
cured according to the recipe. 

In its report of April 5, 1939, the committee reported 
that, with reference to the London Advisory Committee 
for Rubber Research’s Tentative Standards for Raw 
Rubber* given below, the Crude Rubber Committee is in 
agreement with the principles of setting limits for the 
standardization of rubber and believes that the London 
Advisory Committee’s efforts in this direction are to be 
commended. 


TENTATIVE STANDARD FIGURES FOR VULCANIZATION 
OF PLANTATION RUBBER 


MIXTURE A 
RNUDUET iéss 6sa\s 
BOE ik odsdesncdeds seenbaas*tnkeees 


(1) Vulcanization to a good “technical cure” should be 
obtainable with a vulcanization period of not less than 70 
minutes and not more than 100 minutes at 148° C, 

(2) The tensile strength at this “technical cure” should 
be not less than 130 kg. per sq. cm. 


Note. A period of 24 hours at ordinary temperature (15-30° C.) should 
elapse between mixing and vulcanization, and a further period of 24 hours 
at 28° C. between vulcanization and testing at 28° C,. These periods of 
rest should be observed, both for mixings A and B, and the mixed and 
vulcanized rubber should be protected from light. 


Mixture B 


Same as Crude Rubber Committee’s Tentative Standard 
Testing Recipe. 

(1) A good “technical cure” should be attained with a 
vulcanization period of not less than 30 minutes and not 
more than 60 minutes at 125° C. 

(2) The tensile strength of this vulcanized rubber 
should be not less than 130 kg. per sq. cm. 

(3) The load necessary to produce an elongation of 
700%, i.e., to stretch a length of one inch to eight inches, 
of this vulcanized rubber should be not less than 60 kg. 
per sq. cm. or greater than 130 kg. per sq. cm. 


Note. A desirable refinement of this test for qualifying the standard rate 
of curing of rubber (smoked sheet or crepe) would be to grade as best 
medium rate of curing when the load at 700% is not less than 85 kg. per 
sq. cm. or greater than 120 kg. per sq. cm. 
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(4) A cylindrical test-piece of unvulcanized mixture 
B, one cm. in height and one cm. in diameter, is kept at 
95° C, for 30 minutes, and a load of 600 grams is then 
applied at the same temperature for 30 seconds, after 
which the load is released. The vertical recovery in the 
height of the specimen during the first 30 seconds after 
release of the load shall not be greater than 30% of 
the extent of the vertical deformation immediately before 
release of the load. 

With respect to plasticity in (4) the use of an unvul- 
canized mixture for the determination of the plasticity of 
crude rubber is questioned by the committee. 


Light vs. Dark Smoked Sheet 


Enough work was carried out to show that there is no 
correlation between degree of darkness of smoked sheet 
and rate of cure. Table 2, contained in the committee’s 
report of September, 1936, shows the results obtained on 
four samples of dark and five samples of light colored 
rubber. The Crude Rubber Committee recipe was used. 

Plasticities (Goodrich plastometer) were run on a 
series of light and dark colored sheet, as shown in Table 3. 
Again, no correlation was noted. 


TABLE 3. PLasTIciITy VALUES 
Mastication Mastication 
—wKa—_eoO_o-- 
5 10 15 5 10 15 
Sample Crude Min. Min. Min. Sample Crude Min. Min. Min. 
73 (Dark) 3.20 15.9 31.4 49.3 75 (Light) 4.06 18.5 32.5 49.1 
3.74 15.5 33.3 48.8 3.86 17.8 32.8 50.0 
74 (Dark) 5.92 21.6 34.5 49.5 76 (Light) 4.08 22.8 35.5 42.0 
4.26 19.4 32.8 50.4 4.85 20.4 34.7 40.2 
84 (Dark) 2.85 15.0 25.9 30.7 78 (Light) 2.43 12.2 18.4 31.2 
297 14.2 25:5 31.3 2.50 14.4 19.9 28.0 
86 (Dark) 2.49 13.1 19.3 25.7 79 (Light) 4.52 14.8 21.7 29.1 
2.35 12.7 20.5 27.0 3.85 15.7 23.6 2846 
80 (Light) 378 175 21.1 2358 
4.11 14.5 19.4 25.0 


samples of light and dark sheet sent from the Far East 
were again checked for plasticity and were found to. be 
substantially the same. The rates of vulcanization of the 
samples were also found to be the same. The Committee 
had previously revealed that it had been unable to verify 
the reports from Europe that light colored smoked sheet 
tends to be harder and more difficult to break down than 
dark colored smoked sheet. 


Determination of Manganese and 
Copper in Crude Rubber 


After considerable work in the various laboratories, dur- 
ing which the methods used in these laboratories and 
various modifications of them were checked, satisfactory 
methods for the determination of copper and manganese 
were finally agreed upon. It should be pointed out that 


2? Minutes of Sub-Committee on Standardization of Raw Rubber, Nov. 18, 
1938, Section D. 








Taste 2. TENSILE STRENGTHS, BREAKING ELONGATIONS, AND TENSILE MopvuLi oF SMOKED SHEET TESTED IN THE CRUDE RuBBER CoMMITTRE RECIPE 


260° F. Cure 30 Min. at 260° F. 


Cure 40 Min. at 260° F. 


Cure 60 Min. at 260° F. Cure 80 Min. at 260° F. 





Cure 20 Min. at 2¢ 


Sam- Ejon- Elon- Elon- Elon- Elon- 
le Ten- ga- Ten- ga- Ten- ga- Ten- ga- Ten- ga- 

No.  sile tion 500% 600% 700% _ sile tion 500% 600% 700% sile tion 500% 600% 700% sile tion 500% 600% 700% sile tion 500% 600% 700% 
73* 2250 915 250 425 800 2400 875 300 600 1075 2700 835 350 700 1300 3100 850 400 750 1475 2875 815 475 875 1650 
74* 1850 920 225 375 700 2300 890 300 550 1025 2600 865 350 775 1225 3075 850 450 800 1525 3225 845 475 900 1650 
84* 2450 900 300 500 1000 2550 875 325 700 1200 3050 840 400 800 1525 3000 820 450 800 1500 3400 845 500 925 1750 
86* 1850 900 225°375 700 2300 890 300 500 950 2450 870 350 575 1150 2700 835 400 700 1400 2900 820 475 9800 1500 
75¢ 2150 890 275 450 825 2525 875 300 525 1025 2750 860 350 650 1275 2725 820 400 750 1450 3150 840 450 800 1500 
76¢t 2925 855 475 900 1600 3 800 575 1100 1975 3150 775 700 1300 2275 3150 740 800 1500 2750 3350 740 900 1650 2950 
78¢ 2525 915 250 450 850 2800 855 325 600 1275 3275 875 350 700 1325 3400 840 400 800 1600 3475 840 450 875° 1700 
79¢ 2750 910 250 425 875 3250 880 325 600 1300 3350 840 400 675 1425 3500 830 450 825 1700 3650 835 450 9875 1750 
80¢ 2600 860 350 625 1150 3050 840 375 700 1400 3200 825 450 900 1700 3350 820 500 950 1750 3600 825 550 1000 1900 


The tensile strengths and moduli at 
* Dark. 
Light. 


the three percentage elongations are in Ibs. per sq. in., the ultimate elongations are in percentages at rupture. 
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these methods are to be used only with crude rubber. The 
procedure for copper is affected by an excess of iron. 

These methods have been approved as tentative by 
A.S.T.M. Sub-Committee 11 of D-11. The methods as 
presented in the report of April 14, 1937, are as follows: 


Manganese in Crude Rubber 


Ash a 10-gram sample in a large crucible at the lowest pos- 
sible temperature. Start the ashing process on an open flame, 
slowly raise the temperature to a dull red heat, and then place 
in a muffle furnace at the same temperature for approximately 
one hour. After this ignition the residue may be gray or black. 
It is not necessary to continue the ignition to a white ash. Add 
10 to 15 grams of potassium pyrosulphate to the ash, fuse 
cautiously until effervescence ceases, and then more strongly 
(low red heat) until all carbon particles are burned off. Cool 
and dissolve the melt in 80 to 100 cc. of 5% sulphuric acid. 

Cool, add 5 cc. of concentrated phosphoric acid (85%, approx- 
imately 1.7 gravity), 15 cc. of concentrated sulphuric acid (1.84 
gravity), and 20 cc. of concentrated nitric acid (1.42 gravity), 
cool, filter through asbestos, wash filter pad once with 10-15 
cc. of concentrated nitric acid (1.42 gravity), place filtrate in a 
250-cc, beaker, heat to 90-100° C., add 0.2-gram of sodium peri- 
odate, maintain at this temperature for five minutes, and dilute 
with water to 250 cc., whereupon the color appears. Compare 
this solution with a standard made up by dissolving 0.406-gram 
of manganese sulphate (MnSO,.°4H:O) in 1000 cc. of distilled 
water. One cc. of this solution is equal to 0.000l-gram of 
manganese. This solution is used as a primary standard; so 
great care should be exercised in its preparation. 

Place one cc. of standard manganese sulphate solution in a 
small beaker (250 cc.), add 5 cc. of concentrated phosphoric acid 
(85%, approximately 1.7 gravity), 15 cc. of concentrated sul- 
phuric acid (1.84 gravity), and 20 cc. of concentrated nitric acid 
(1.42 gravity), heat to 90-100° C., add 0.2-gram of sodium 
periodate, heat for 5 minutes and dilute with water to 100 cc. 
The standard is then ready for comparison with the solution 
of the unknown. 

Place an aliquot of 25 cc. of solution of the sample in a Ness- 
ler tube, measure from a burette varying volumes of the stand- 
ard HMnOs, solution, place in other Nessler tubes, and dilute 
with water to the mark. In this manner make a standard solu- 
tion to match the color intensity of the sample. 


CALCULATIONS: 
(cc. of standard) X (g. Mn per cc.) X 10 
X 100= % Mn 





wt. of sample 


Copper in Crude Rubber 


Ash a 20-gram sample over a Bunsen burner and finally in a 
muffle furnace. Do not expose to a higher temperature than a 
dull red heat. Particles of carbon enclosed in the ash need not 
be burned off, as any portion cf the copper existing as chlorides 
may be volatilized at the same time. Add 5 cc. of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid, heat the crucible until the acid boils, transfer 
by means of a fine stream of water and a rubber policeman toa 
small beaker, boil for a few minutes; after the solution has 
cooled, make it alkaline with NH.OH, and heat on a steam plate 
until the volume of the solution is not more than 15 cc. (a 
steam plate is best for heating, as there is often danger of spat- 
tering). By this time all cf the excess ammonia will have been 
driven off. Add a few drops of bromine water, heat to boiling,* 
filter immediately through a Gooch crucible into a graduated 
vessel (a graduated test-tube which will slide inside the usual 
suction filter flask serves the purpose nicely), dilute the solution 
to 30 cc., and place 10 cc. of the solution in a 50-cc. Nessler 
tube. If the copper concentration is high (0.01%), use 5 cc. of 
solution; if the copper concentration is low, use 30 cc. of solu- 





_,? The bromine is added to precipitate the manganese as manganic hydrox- 
ide, since manganous hydroxide is soluble.in ammonium salts. Since as 
much as 0.000075-gram of manganese has no effect on the indicator, the 
bromine treatment may be omitted if the amount of manganese in the rub- 
ber is known to be less than 0.001%. 

_ ‘The standard copper solution is a solution of copper sulphate (CuSOs) 
in a 5% NH,OH, the strength of which is 0.00001-gram of Cu per cc. 0: 


solution, I¢ is standardized by electrolysis, using platinum electrodes. 
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tion. Add 22.5 cc. of 95% pure ethyl alcohol and 2.5 cc. of a 
1% solution of sodium diethyldithiocarbamate in 95% pure ethyl 
alcohol. Mix thoroughly. 

For a standard‘ prepare a similar solution in a Nessler tube, 
using 10 cc. of water in place of the portion of the sample. Add 
a solution containing 0.0000l-gram of copper per cc. from a 
pipette graduated in tenths cc. until an equivalent color is pro- 
duced. 


CALCULATIONS: 


(cc. of standard) X (g. of Cu perce.) X 3 
X 100 = % Cu 





wt. of sample 


Cleanness and Packaging 


In its earlier reports the committee states that it can 
do very little in the matter of cleanness except to urge 
that the entire industry insist on receiving uniformly clean 
rubber. As far as packaging is concerned, very little can 
be done because of the present system of marketing rub- 
ber. However one statement can be made: namely, that 
bales are preferable to cases as far as cleanness is con- 
cerned. According to the report of April 5, 1939, a pro- 
cedure for quantitative dirt, which depends on dissolution 
of the rubber and filtration through a 200-mesh sieve, is 
being developed. 


Plasticity 


In its report of September, 1936, the committee stated 
that it had done a greaz deal of work on the plasticity 
of crude rubber. Five samples of No, 1 ribbed smoked 
sheet were sent from each laboratory to each of the other 
four laboratories of the committee members. This made a 
total of 25 samples. The samples were checked by six 
methods: Firestone extrusion, Goodrich, United States 
Rubber, Williams, modified Williams, and Boston Woven 
Hose & Rubber Co. This study brought out two points 
very clearly: (1) there is considerable variation in the 
plasticity of No. 1 ribbed smoked sheet (this is shown by 
all of the methods), and (2) the various methods of deter- 
mining plasticity do not necessarily line up a series of 
samples in the same order. Plasticities were run on the 
crude rubber as well as on the same rubbers after various 
periods of mastication. Mastication did not smooth out 
the variations in plasticity. The data on the plasticity 
work were not published, since nothing definite could be 
recommended as a standard method of determination. 
The essential problem in: this project, according to a re- 
port of March 28, 1938, is the development of a standard 
method of preparation of the sample from a bale of 
rubber. 

In a later report, April 5, 1939, it was pointed out that 
the problem of preparation of samples from bales for the 
plasticity determination was still unsettled. Further ex- 
amination of European and United States procedures of 
preparation of samples will be carried out, with the object 
of selecting one which is adequate. In contrast, most of 
the sampling of crude rubber in production is from mas- 
ticated blends. Obviously this is a much simpler problem 
than sampling from bales. 


Aging 


The April 14, 1937, report stated that a series of test 
recipes and methods had been investigated by means of 25 
samples each of No. 1-X smoked sheet and prime’ 
Chinese sheet for the purpose of establishing recipes and 
testing methods for determining the variability in the aging 
characteristics of crude rubber. Despite the mass of in- 
formation available, the committee considered it advisable 
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at the time to defer presentation of the data or recom- 
mendations. Later reports revealed no new developments. 


Latex 


According to the report of April 5, 1939, final revision 
of the Tentative Procedures for Testing the Variability of 
Normal and Concentrated Latex had been completed, and 
publication was being arranged.’ It was also reported 
that progress had been made on the development of an 
apparatus for determining the mechanical stability of 
latex. 


Coagulating Agents 


A discussion of coagulating agents was presented in the 
committee’s report of April 14, 1937. Edgar Rhodes re- 
ported on “A Survey of Latex Coagulants Used by Ma- 
layan Smallholders.”® Following the publication of this 
report and other information available, the Crude Rubber 
Committee wrote to the various producing organizations in 
the Far East, sugesting that some effort be made to assure 
that specified coagulants were used and that bales of 
rubber so prepared be identified so that the consumer 
would know that the rubber under consideration was pre- 
pared according to definite specifications, as far as coagu- 
lating agents are concerned. It is of interest to report 
that Dr. Rhodes found that sulphuric acid was employed 
to a much greater extent than had previously been sup- 
posed. Most of the holders, however, employed formic 
and acetic acids. Hydrochloric acid and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, alum, were also used as coagulating agents. 


Future Work 


Three unfinished projects of the Crude Rubber Com- 
mittee consist of methods for testing cleanness, a method 
for preparing crude rubber samples for the plasticity de- 
termination, and a recipe which will be satisfactory for 
testing rubber with respect to variability of aging. The 
Committee is receiving whole-hearted cooperation in its 
work from producers’ organizations. 





Effect of Particle Size 


(Continued from page 42) 


Test Conclusions 


The results indicate that the different grades of car- 
bon black, as presented and produced by the channel proc- 
ess, exhibit different properties in relation to processibility 
when mixed in rubber and in compounds of the tread 
stock type. From the standpoint of differentiation certain 
grades can be generally classified as relatively easy proc- 
essing, medium processing, and hard processing types. 
The relative particle size can be set up, more or less, as 
a criterion for indicating the effect carbon black will 
have on the plastic properties of rubber compounds in 
which it is incorporated, and these results indicate that 
the processing properties of carbon blacks are a function 
of their particle size. This specific property is also in- 
dicative of the stocks’ resistance to abrasive wear. Ac- 
cording to the results presented, the stock which exhibited 
the best processing property and which contained the 
carbon black of relatively largest particle size offered the 





®Inpia Rupper Wortp, Jan. 1, 1940, pp. 47-49; Feb. 1, pp. 51-53. 
*J. Rubber Research Inst. Malaya, June, 1936, pp. 68-100. 
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least resistance to abrasion. Therefore, abrasion resis- 
tance of a stock, as indicated by the results, has an in- 
verse relation to the particle size of the carbon black. 
Carbon blacks that evidence relatively large particle size 
will exhibit a better factor of processibility ; however the 
stock containing the same carbon black will evidence a 
relatively greater wear when subjected to abrasion test. 
On the other hand carbon blacks evidencing a relatively 
finer state of division give lower plastic values to rubber 
stocks, but offer a greater resistance to abrasion. In the 
case of a carbon black of relatively small particle size an 
explanation presents itself in the fact that a greater num- 
ber of specific surfaces are evident per unit of weight 
than are present when a larger particle size carbon black 
is used, thereby decreasing the relative plasticity of the 
stock and setting up a greater resistance to flow. 





Latex Molds from Kelsanite’ 


The use of latex molds is increasing rapidly for casting 
such novelties as book-ends, busts, and statuary of various 
types. In making these molds difficulty has been experi- 
enced with mold shrinkage upon drying of the latex. A 
mold making material, known as Kelsanite, which has been 
developed to overcome this trouble, is said to reduce mold 
shrinkage to a minimum. It is a latex compound, self- 
vulcanizing at room temperatures. 

If the original model is of moist clay, soap, or plastaline, 
or similar material, no preliminary treatment is needed be- 
fore latex application. However models of plaster or other 
hard porous material should be coated with a mineral oil ; 
while models containing copper, which readily attacks rub- 
ber, should be lacquered. 

Kelsanite is applied either by the fingers or a soft brush. 
If a brush is used, it is first dipped into soap solution, 
after which the excess solution is removed. This makes the 
brush easier to clean after use, A thin coating of the latex 
compound is first applied to the model with care being 
taken to avoid air bubbles or uncovered surface areas. The 
compound should be worked thoroughly into crevices and 
under-cuts. Blowing gently will aid in breaking air bubbles 
and in filling contours and under-cuts. The coating is al- 
lowed to dry; a half-hour usually is required. Further 
coatings are then applied, allowing each to dry out, until 
the desired mold thickness, usually %4- to %-inch, has 
been obtained. 

To give the mold the necessary support a backing of a 
heavier material must be applied. This can be made by 
mixing Kelsanite with fine rubber scrap, fine fibrous ma- 
terial, ground cork, wood flour, or saw dust. These ma- 
terials are wetted with dilute ammonia, squeezed, and 
stirred into the latex compound. The resulting compound, 
paste-like in consistency, is applied in two or three thick 
coats. Before the model is removed the mold should be 
allowed to dry thoroughly. Additional reenforcement can 
be obtained by covering the mold with a plaster shell. 

To make a two-piece mold a ridge of modeling clay is 
built along the desired separation line, and one-half of the 
model is covered to the desired thickness. After drying, 
the ridge is removed, and a coating of lacquer is applied 
to the face of the mold at the dividing line. The other 
half of the mold is then covered as before. After drying, 
the mold is separated at the dividing line by the use of a 
sharp wet blade, and the model removed. The same pro- 
cedure is followed for multi-section molds. 





2A product of Kelsan Products, St. Clair, Mich. 
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HE rubber goods manuiacturing industry of the 

United States is the largest in the world. In 1937 

it employed 120,000 persons and had a total output 
valued at $883,000,000. On a value basis, crude rubber 
was the most important single commodity imported into 
the United States in 1937; the imports amounted to $238,- 
000,000. In that year the domestic consumption of crude 
rubber amounted to 531,000,000 long tons, of which 80% 
was used in making tires and tubes, 4% in rubber boots 
and shoes, and 16% in other products. 


World Production 


More than 90% of the current supply of crude rubber 
is obtained from Hevea trees, particularly Hevea brazili- 
ensis. Approximately 97% of all crude rubber is pro- 
duced in the Middle East. About two-thirds of the sheet 
rubber produced is shipped in bales wrapped in burlap 
or in grass mats, and the remainder in plywood cases. 
The bales and cases are about two feet square and weigh 
from 180 to 250 pounds each. 

The world productive capacity for crude rubber has 
been estimated at 1,800,000 long tons annually,? which 
may be compared with recent shipments of between 800,- 
000 and 900,000 long tons except for 1,019,000 in 1934 
and 1,140,000 in 1937. 

The year of largest production of crude rubber in South 
America was 1912 when the output amounted to 49,000 
long tons. In 1938 South American production amounted 
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to only 15,000 long tons. The production of rubber on 
plantations in South America has been negligible, largely 
because of leaf disease. Though efforts are being made 
to develop tree strains which would be immune to this 
disease, it is extremely unlikely that the South American 
production of plantation rubber will supply a significant 
part of the demand within the next decade. 

There is a small production of crude rubber in Mexico, 
all coming from wild guayule. In 1912, the year of great- 
est output, Mexico produced 10,000 long tons, but only 
3,000 long tons in 1938. The accompanying illustration 
shows the rubber producing areas of the world and in- 
dicates shipments in 1938. 


United States Imports 


The United States has for several decades imported 
more crude rubber than any other country. In 1924 this 
country accounted for 75. 8% of the world net imports of 
crude rubber, and in 1938 it accounted for 43. 9%. 

Approximately 98% of the crude rubber imports in 
1938 came from the Middle East (British Malaya, 60.3% ; 
Netherland India, 26.2% ; Ceylon, 6.2%; French Indo- 
China, 5.1%; British India, 0.5%; and Philippine Is- 
lands, 0.2%). Although some imports from British Ma- * 





1 Data and illustration from a report et ntitled, “Crude Rubber,” United 
States Tariff Commission, Washington, D. C., Nov. 21, 1939 
2 London Times, Dec. 8, 1937, and Straits "Times. ‘Apr. 23, 1937, as re- 


ported 7 the U. 
31, 1937 


ae Department of Commerce, Rubber News 


Letter, Dee. 
and July 15, 1937, 
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laya originate elsewhere, British Malaya itself is the larg- 
est single source. 


American-Controlled Plantations 
Abroad 


A few American companies have rubber plantations in 
foreign countries, but these plantations collectively supply 
only about 30,000 long tons yearly, or 6% of the total 
United States imports. The total area of American-con- 
trolled plantations actually planted in rubber amounts to 
approximately 260,000 acres.* 

The United States Rubber Co. has 132,000 acres of 
rubber land in Netherland India and British Malaya, of 
which 99,000 acres are in bearing. These provide about 
one-fifth of that company’s average annual rubber needs.* 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. has 94,000 acres in 
Netherland India, of which 60,000 acres are in bearing. 
Also, the company has 2,600 acres in the Philippines, 
2,900 acres in Panama, and 1,000 acres in Costa Rica.§ 
The holdings in Panama and Costa Rica are still in the 
experimental stage. At present Goodyear gets about 
1214% of its requirements from its own plantations.® 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. has 67,000 acres of 
planted rubber in Liberia, approximately 30,000 acres of 
which are mature trees. Probably the company will obtain 
714% of its needs in 1940 from Liberia.* The Ford 
Motor Co. has about 20,000 acres planted on two hold- 
ings in Brazil, which now supply only a very small por- 
tion of the Ford requirements. The Manhattan Rubber 
Mfg. Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., has about 
2,000 acres of rubber plantations in Netherland India. 
These plantings supply about 10% of the company’s 
needs.* The Intercontinental Rubber Co. has approxi- 
mately 5,000 acres of rubber trees in Netherland India,’ 
and a substantial acreage of wild guayule plants in Mexico. 


Transportation and Marketing 


About one-half of the total United States imports of 
crude rubber in 1938 was carried by British vessels, one- 
fifth by Netherlands vessels, and one-fifth by American 
vessels.1° There may be some shift in this trade while 
Great Britain is at war. 

Before 1936 rubber transported from the Middle East 
to the eastern part of the United States was routed prin- 
cipally via the Suez Canal and the Mediterranean. Be- 
cause of troubled conditions in the Mediterranean, prac- 
tically all shipments since January 1, 1936, have been 
made around the Cape of Good Hope and across the 
Atlantic." Because of present hostilities, freight rates on 
rubber were increased 20%, effective September 7, 1939, 
and increases in insurance rates varied with the national- 
ity of the vessel. 

Of the 1937 consumption in the United States, 41.5% 
was in Ohio, 11.2% in California, 6.8% in Massachusetts, 
3.5% in Pennsylvania, and 3.1% in New Jersey. The 
remainder, 33.9%, was consumed in many other states; 
no one state used more than 3% of the total. 

%George Rae, “Statistics off the Rubber Industry, 1938,” p. 319. 

“Wall Street Journal, Sept. 12, 1939, p. 2, and “Moody’s Industrials, 
1939,” p. 2688. 

5 Standard Statistics, 1939. 

© Wall Street Journal, Sept. 12. 1939. p. 2. 

"Standard Statistics, 1939, and Wall Street Journal, Sept. 12, 1939, p. 2. 

® Rubber Age (N. Y.), Nov., 1936, p. 84. 

*“Poor’s Industrial Manual, 1939,” p. 2054. 

2#U. S. Maritime Commission. 

=U. S. Department of Commerce, Rubber News Letter, Oct. 31, 1939. 

"Figures of the U. S. Department of Commerce, released since the 
Preparation of this report, place reexports for October, 1939, at 5.886 tons 
(5,032 tons to Soviet Russia); November, 1,228 tons; and December, 
1,093 tons. (Editor’s Note.) 

™U. S. Department of Commerce, “Capacity for Production of Re- 


elaimed Rubber in the United States,” June 17, 1937, p. 1. 
* The life of a tire may be prolonged about 75% by retreading. 
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Approximately four-fifths of the total imports enter on 
the Atlantic coast, principally at New York, Baltimore, 
and Boston. Most of the rubber destined for Ohio and 
other Midwest centers is shipped by rail from New York 
and Baltimore and that consumed in Massachusetts is. 
shipped by truck from Boston. Practically the total con- 
sumption in California is entered at Los Angeles and from 
there transported by truck to nearby factories. 

Domestic manufacturers buy about three-fourths of their 
crude rubber from importers and dealers located princi- 
pally in New York. The remainder is purchased mostly 
in the producing countries by United States company 
buyers, and at the New York Exchange. 


United States Reexports 


The United States reexports a comparatively small 
quantity of crude rubber. Reexports have declined from 
36,000 long tons in 1929 to 6,000 long tons in 1938, and 
to 5,000 long tons in the first nine months of 1939. In 
September, 1939, reexports of crude rubber amounted to 
approximately 1,500 long tons compared with about 800 
long tons in September, 1938.72 Reexports during the 
past decade, and in September, 1939, went principally to 
Canada. However, shipments to that country have de- 
clined in recent years because Canadian manufacturers are 
importing increased quantities directly from abroad via 
the St. Lawrence River rather than via New York. 


Rubber Conservation and Substitutes 


If a shortage of crude rubber occurs, this country will 
undoubtedly use more reclaimed rubber. Reclaimed rub- 
ber has an average rubber content of about 50%; con- 
sequently about two tons of reclaimed rubber are required 
to displace one ton of new crude rubber. It was estimated, 
as of January 1, 1938, that the domestic industry could 
produce 254,000 tons of reclaimed rubber yearly,’ the 
equivalent of about 127,000 tons of imported crude rubber. 

The production of rubber-like materials (Neoprene, 
“Thiokol,” Koroseal, Vistanex, etc.), commonly called 
synthetic rubber, could be increased, but the quantity 
available in the immediate future would be small. The 
present capacity of domestic synthetic rubber plants is 
less than 6,000 long tons a year. If synthetic rubbers 
were produced by mass production, they could be sold at 
lower prices than now quoted. 

Rubber can be obtained from numerous plants indige- 
nous to the United States, the most important being 
guayule, the desert milkweeds, rabbit brush, and golden- 
rod. Guayule is the only one from which commercial 
supplies have been produced. A desert shrub, guayule 
requires little or no cultivation. However it must have 
four years of growth before its rubber content can be har- 
vested. Guayule has a high resin content, which to date 
has confined the use of guayule principally to rubberized 
fabrics and to blending with imported Hevea rubber. 
After deresinating, a fairly expensive process, guayule 
rubber compares favorably in quality with imported 
Hevea. It is believed that, under mass production meth- 
ods, rubber could be produced in the United States from 
cultivated guayule and deresinated at a total cost of about 
35¢ per pound. Rubber produced in Mexico from wild 
guayule is now quoted at 13¢ a pound. This rubber, 
however, has not been deresinated. 

In the event of a sericus shortage it appears that crude 
rubber might also be conserved to some extent by re- 
treading worn or discarded tires** and by substitutions 
for rubber in some uses, such as plastics for hard rubber 
in the manufacture of molded products, and leather for 
rubber in the production of transmission belting. 
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Tentative Procedures for Testing =: 
the Variability of Normal and Hits 


Concentrated Latex 


HE following concludes the reprint, begun in our 

January issue, of the report on testing the variability 

of latex by the Crude Rubber Committee, Division of 
Rubber Chemistry, American Chemical Society, with R. 
H. Gerke, United States Rubber Products, Inc., Passaic, 
N. J., chairman of the committee. 


Determining Viscosity and Yield 
Point of Latices, L-7 


OuTLInE. Two metiods have been found satisfactory 
for the determination of viscosity and yield point of latex 
—namely, the capillary flow method and the rotating coni- 
cylindrical viscometer method. The former is advantageous 
on account of its simplicity and on account of the fact that 
the apparatus may be constructed from materials stocked 
in the laboratory. When the capillary viscometer is made 
in accordance with dimensions hereinafter specified, it is 
perfectly adapted to the measurement of viscosity of nor- 
mal and concentrated latex up to 60% total solids. In 
general, this instrument has the further advantage that 
results may be obtained in absolute units from a knowledge 
of the dimensions of the instrument and without recourse 
to calibration with a liquid. of known viscosity. The rotat- 
ing cylinder viscometer is rather expensive on account of 
details of its construction. However this instrument has 
a wider range of applicability in dealing with latex than is 
possessed by the capillary flow apparatus and is in addi- 
tion, from the theoretical point of view, the most satisfac- 
tory method of measuring the viscosity of non-Newtonian 
liquids ltke latex. In particular, the rotating cylinder vis- 
cometer may be used to measure the viscosity of high- 
solids latex material like Revertex. A description of this 
instrument is given by Mooney and Ewart.” Specifications 
will be confined to the capillary flow method. 

The capillary flow method consists of measuring the rate 
of efflux of the liquid to be tested through a capillary 
tube of known length and known radius under two known 
pressure heads. The limiting coefficient of viscosity, 
which is defined explicitly in a later section, is calculated 
from these data and is expressed in centipoises at 25° C. 
The yield value is expressed in grams per square centi- 
meter. 

EXPERIMENTAL Deraits. Apparatus. The apparatus is pic- 
tured in Figure 1. It consists of two parts: a glass tube 80 cm. 
long and 1.2 cm, in inside diameter, and a capillary glass tube 
10 cm. long and of known internal radius. Capillary tubes of 
different radii are specified for differing materials. On the large 
glass tube the marks Mi, M:, M;, and M,, as shown in Figure 1, 
are so placed that the volume included between M; and M2 is 
10 = 0.05 cc. An equal volume is included between M; and M,. 
The mid-points of the intervals 41M: and M;M, should be sepa- 
rated by a distance of 35 cm. The capillary tube is inserted in 
the lower end of the 80-cm. cylinder by means of a one-hole 
stopper. It should be adjusted so that the upper end of the 
capillary is at a distance of 20 cm. below the mid-point of section 
M.M, and 55 cm. below the mid-point of section M,M2. 





1 Reprinted from Ind. Eng. Chem. (Anal. Ed.), Nov. 15,1939, pp. - 
2 Mooney and Ewart, Physics, §, 350 (1984) Vas Sener. 
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Procedure for Determining Viscosity and Yield Point. As- 
semble the glass tubes precisely as shown in Figure 1 and as de- 
scribed in the preceding paragraph. Hold one finger over the 
lower end of the capillary and fill the tube with latex to a point 
about 5 cm. above M;. Place a beaker under the lower end of the 
capillary and allow the latex to run out through the capillary. By 
means of a stop watch determine to the nearest tenth of a second 
the time required for the meniscus to pass through the interval 
in the 80-cm. tube bounded by marks M; and M2 Similarly 
determine the time occupied by the meniscus in passing from 
M; to Ms. If difficulty is experienced in seeing the meniscus, a 
small flashlight placed behind the tube will be found helpful. 
Measure the temperature of the latex to the nearest 0.5° C. just 
prior to conducting the viscosity determination. During the 
passage of the meniscus from Ms; to M,, efflux from the capillary 
may take place dropwise. This is undesirable and can be pre- 
vented by bringing the lower end of the capillary nearly into 
contact with the latex in the receiving beaker. 

Calibration of Capillary. Clean the capillary with chromic 
acid solution, wash with distilled water, and finally dry; then 
clamp the capillary in a nearly horizontal position and slowly 
pipet clean mercury into the upper end until it just flows out at 
the lower end. Scrape off the protruding meniscus by means of a 
spatula which is then held tightly against the capillary, and 
withdraw the pipet so that the capillary is completely filled with 
mercury. Likewise scrape off the meniscus protruding from the 
upper end. Empty the mercury contained in the capiilary into 
a weighing bottle and weigh. Duplicate determinations should 
agree to 0.1%. Determine the length of the capillary by means 
of a caliper or traveling microscope to the nearest 0.1 cm. Then, if 


R = radius of capillary in centimeters 

L = length of capillary in centimeters 

W = weight of mercury contained when the capillary is full 
D = density of mercury at temperature of measurement 


the equation giving the radius is 


R Ww 
~ WrLD 

It is of great importance that the capillary be of uniform bore 
throughout its length. This can be checked up as follows with 
the aid of a microscope with a traveling stage. Place enough 


mercury in the clean capillary to fill it about half full. Measure 
the length of the mercury column in a random position in the 
tube by means of the microscope. Then tilt the tube so as to 
shift the position of the cclumn of mercury to another section 
of the tube, taking care not to lose any mercury, and again 
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measure its length. Repeat this several times. The length of 
the thread of mercury should not vary from place to place by 
more than 0.1%. 

Preparation of Latex for Viscosity Measurement. All viscosity 
measurements on concentrated latices should be made at 60% 
total solids and on normal latices at 35% total solids. After 
the adjustment of the total solids content, prepare the latex for 
a viscosity measurement by straining it through a 200-mesh silk 
sieve and deaerating it overnight. In case partial creaming takes 
place during the deaeration process, gently swirl the container 
while the latex is under reduced pressure to stir in this cream. 
Care should be taken that no bubbles are formed. 


Types or CAPILLARY FoR Use witn NORMAL AND CONCENTRATED LATICES 
Type of Latex Radius of Capillary 
Cm. 
Normal 0.040 0.002 


Concentrated, 60% 0.070 = 0.004 


Calculations. In terms of Figure 1, let 


t; and ft; = times in seconds for meniscus to pass through 
intervals M,M, and M;M,, respectively 
hy and hz = heights in centimeters of mid-points of intervals 
M,M: and M;M,, above bottom of capillary 
d = density of latex in grams per cc. 
R = radius of capillary in centimeters 
IL = length of capillary in centimeters 
V = volume in cc. of each of the two intervals 4, and 
MM, 
g = acceleration of gravity in centimeters per second per 
second 
z = temperatures in °C. 
nT = coefficient of viscosity in centipoises at T° C. 
7'T = limiting coefficient of viscosity in centipoises at T° C. 
n = coefficient of viscosity in centipoises at 25° C. 
7’ = limiting coefficient of viscosity in centipoises at 25° C. 
F, = yield point at T° C. in grams per square centimeter 


For purposes of control the limiting coef- 
ficient of viscosity 7’ is of more importance than the true coef- 
ficient of viscosity, 7. In the quantities 7’ and Fy com- 
completely specify the flow behavior of the latex in the range of 
practical interest for many Expressions for the cal- 
culation of 7’ and Fo are given at this point 


latex testing and 
tact, 
purposes 


hile 7 
Gh 


’ - 


77T = K, 


7R'gd (he — hy) xX 100 


where K, = ——— (1) 
SLI 
n = 7/7 {1 — 0.02 (25 — T)} (2) 
: : » 9f 
F, =K.—K; “gad (3) 
: hRd_ ,, V 
where KG ae RG oe —— 
2L 257 Rg 
Note The reason for introducing the limiting coefficient of 


1s a constant for a given liquid of the latex 
viscosity is not. The intro- 
in the present sense and of 7’ is 
treatment of latex as an ideal plastic material 
‘ Bingham. This is not a true picture of the situa- 


is that it 
VJ reas the true coefticient of 
duction of the yield point, Fo, 
based upon the 


viscosity, 7 


type, whe 


in the sense 


tion, bt i sufficiently good approximation. A theoretical 
liscussic he behavior of such plastic bodies in the capil- 
lary viscometer is given by Bingham.’ 


Laying down Film of Rubber from 
Latex, L-8 


OvuTLiIne. The purpose of specifying the manner of 
preparing a dried-down film of latex rubber is to obtain 


idity and 


;, al Plasticity,’ Ist ed., pp. 222-25, New 
i Book Co.. 1922 


Bingham, “Flu 
w-Hil | 


York, McGr 
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a material which can be directly subjected to the usual 
procedures for determination of manganese, copper, and 
acetone extract. A sheet of latex is spread on to a flat 
horizontal surface and slowly dried down to a transparent 
film by means of a current of warm air. 


Deraits. Spread the latex to be dried down on a glass plate 
Convenient amounts to use will be 1 cc. of normal latex per 6.45 
sq. cm. (1 sq. in.) of surface or 0.5 cc. of concentrated latex per 
6.45 sq. cm. If the film is to be used to determine acetone ex- 
tract, carry out the drying process in a current of warm air, the 
temperature of which should not exceed 35° C. The length of 
time necessay to complete drying varies with different latices 
and with external conditions. Experience will indicate safe limits 
in practice. 

It is advisable during the drying process to protect the film 
from contamination with atmospheric dirt. For this purpose it 
may be found convenient to use a jet of air which has been fil- 
tered through glass wool. 


Determining Copper and Manganese, 
L-9 and L-10 


These determinations are carried out on samples of 
dried-down film in exactly the same manner as directed in 
the Crude Rubber Committee’s specifications for rubber. 


Inadvertently the procedures for copper and manganese have 
not been published. (The abridged reports of the Crude Rubber 
Committee, which will inciude the procedures for copper and 
manganese, will be published shortly in Rubber Chemistry and 
Technology.) The Crude Rubber Committee is cooperating 
with Sub-Committee XI of Committee D-11 ot the American 
Society tor Testing Materials, which has adopted these proce- 
dures as tentative, but is planning certain revisions at the present 
time. 


Determining Water-Solubles, L-11 


OvutTLINE. The procedure is to coagulate the ammonia- 
free latex with dilute acid and then to determine the water- 
soluble material remaining in the serum. 


Deraits. By means of a weighing pipet, weigh 5 grams of the 
latex into a 400-cc. beaker and immediately add about 200 cc. of 
distilled water. Cover with a watch glass and boil on a hot plate 
until the volume has been reduced by one half. Transfer to a 
200-cc. volumetric phosphoric acid flask (this type of flask has a 
wide neck and is easily cleaned) and make up to within about 
200 cc. of the mark. Add 1 cc. of 0.1% methyl orange indica- 
tor solution and add 1 N sulphuric acid from a buret until the 
red orange color, indicating a pH of about 4.3, is obtained 
and the rubber is well coagulated. Too much acid must not 
be added, as the sample wil! not coagulate well at an extremely 
low pH. Shake well to ccmplete coagulation and make up to 
the mark. Filter the solution and pipet 100 cc. of the clear 
serum into a weighed evaporating dish. Evaporate to dryness 
on a steam bath and dry the residue in an air oven at 70° C. to 
constant weight. 


The calculations are made as follows: 


weight of sample X % solids 
Weight of solids = — 





100 


weight of soluble matter in 100 cc. of 


diluted serum X (200-weight of solids) 
Weight of water-solubles = ——— 





100 


From the weight of the total solubles subtract 0.0049-gram for 
every cubic centimeter of acid used and 0.00l-gram for the 
weight of indicator. Then 

corrected solubles weight 
% water-solubles = — 





X 100 


weight of solids 
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The water-soluble matter in latex may be calculated 
roughly as the ditterence between the values obtained in 
the total solids and dry rubber content determinations. 
When an accurate value for the water-soluble material is 
not required, it may be czlculated by means of this differ- 
ence. However in cases where it is important to know 
the water-soluble material accurately, it will be necessary 
to resort to the foregoing special procedure. 


Determining Acetone Extract, L-12 


Ovutiine. A dried-dewn latex film is extracted for 24 
hours with pure acetone. The extract is dried to constant 
weight and the result expressed as percentage of extract 
based on the weight of dried film, 


Detaits. Sheet the dried film out as thin as possible on a 
cold mill (the temperature here should not exceed 40° C.), and 
use a 2-gram sample for extraction. Extract with freshly dis- 
tilled acetone for 24 hours in an Underwriter’s extraction appa- 
ratus. This extraction time will be sufficient for samples 0.0625 
cm. (0.025-inch) or less in thickness. Evaporate the extract on 
a water or steam bath and dry to constant weight at 70° C. It 
is convenient to use for this purpose a flask which has been pre- 





viously dried to constant weight at the same temperature. The 
result may be calculated as follows: 

weight of extract 
Acetone extract in per cent = -— X 100 


weight of film sample used 


Precaution. It is important to evaporate the acetone as speci- 
fied over a water bath or a steam bath rather than over a hot 
plate, since overheating may occur and damage the extract even 
before all the acetone is removed. 


Note on Mechanical Stability of Latex 


The committee has omitted a procedure on mechanical 
stability of latex, since 1t was considered that the present 
tests had not been sufficiently developed and that their 
accuracy was not satisfactory. Work is in progress in the 
research laboratories of various companies for the purpose 
of developing a satisfactory test. It is hoped by the com- 
mittee that suggestions for a satisfactory mechanical stabil- 
ity test will be received from abroad or the United States. 

The same remarks apply to chemical stability. 
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Rubber in Woodworking 
Machine Design 


F LATE years rubber has been assuming greater 

importance as an engineering material in wood- 
working machines. Rubber rims or bands for bandsaw 
wheels, which have been in use for some time, have been 
improved more recently so that some of the machines 
utilize demountable tires with the rubber vulcanized to a 
steel core adapted to the purpose. On scroll bandsaw 
wheels the usefulness of the rubber tire is to protect the 
teeth of the blade which runs directly on the surface of 
the wheel. Also, a rubber cushion is interposed between 
the resaw column and the top bearing of one very effi- 
cient vertical resaw to absorb the shock when the blade 
enters the cut. 

Because of its traction qualities, rubber has been favored 
for various types of feed mechanisms as well as for pulley 
lagging; these rubber covers now are obtainable for all 
sizes of steel or wood pulleys. Bed rubbers have been 
incorporated into many endless-bed sanders. and replace- 
ment rubbers are now available. A certain light form of 
one-side molder now has rubber rolls operating on the 
side of the stock, instead of on the top as before. One 
continuous-feed type of door sticker has a continuous 
rubber pressure feed along the side of the work. Some 
panel raising machines, with a continuous chain feed, 
utilize top chains padded with rubber to give the necessary 
tractive power. 

The capacity of rubber to expand in one direction, when 
compressed in another, lias been utilized in the case of 
solid rubber sander drums which may be mounted on 
shapers, saw arbors, or other arbors or spindles having a 
threaded end and a nut. Tightening the nut compresses 
the rubber lengthwise, causing it to expand circumferen- 
tially, and thus hold a sandpaper sleeve tightly during 
use. More than ordinarily efficient is one expanding rub- 
ber sander drum that is composed of disk-type rubber 
sections separated by bakelite washers. This construction 
gives high uniformity of expansion and is a distinct im- 
provement over an undivided rubber drum. 





Wet Cutting of Bale Rubber and Uncured Friction 





ee CUSED friction scrap as well as crude rubber bales 
can be cut on the Peerless rubber cutter which oper- 
ates as a saw; the blade presents a curved edge to the 
rubber and is positively fed by a ratchet and cam as the 
cut deepens. The blade reciprocates in a guide at 150 
strokes a minute, and the guide acts as a wedge to hold 
the cut portions apart, thereby decreasing knife friction. 
A pumping system distributes a thin film of water to all 
points along the blade. 

Feed and knife action is controlled by a single lever. 
The extended arm which carries the blade frame is in 
balance, enabling the frame to be raised easily when the 
cut is finished. Should a hard foreign substance be en- 
countered by the blade, an automatically applied relief 
prevents damage to the machine. The machine, which 
is adapted for either belt or motor drive, has a cutting 
capacity 28 inches wide and 24 inches high. Occupying 
a floor space of eight by three feet, the cutter with motor 
drive weighs 1,750 pounds. 


Peerless High-Speed Rubber Cutter 








Rubber Promotes Efficiency 
on California Farms 


NE of the fastest growing outlets for rubber prod- 


ucts is the American farm. Highly mechanized 

and efficient today, the farm is quick to take ad- 

vantage of opportunities for speeding up production and 
cutting down costs. 

Most spectacular increased usage of rubber is in the 

form of pneumatic tires for farm tractors and implements. 





Hal Higgins, Piedmont, Calif. 


4 All photos tal 


en by F. 


In 1935 only 14% of the farm tractors sold had rubber 
tires. This figure jumped to 46% in 1937 and in 1938 
pneumatic tires were factory equipment on 171,000, or 
64%, of the tractors sold during that year. Eventually it 
is expected that a high percentage of the 26,000,000 farm 
vehicles and wheeled implements now on the American 
farm will be pneumatic equipped. Implement tires are 
being placed in large numbers on combines, wagons, 
manure spreaders, plows, seeders, spraying equipment, and 





Three of these rubber-roll threshers, built by C. B. Hay, 

San Jose, and developed by University of California en- 

gineers, thresh baby lima beans raised for seed. The rolls, 

which lessen the likelihood of damage to seeds, are used 
on fiax harvesters- 


Utilizing 22 pneumatic tires and a rubber draper, this five- 
row sugar beet lifter-loader, built by John Zukerman, of 
Stockton, Calif., for use on his farm, fills a five-ton truck 
in five minutes, thus cutting costs of harvesting by two- 
thirds. 





Built in the farm shop of the Spencers, in Sacramento 
Valley, this alfalfa windrower, attached to a John Deere 
tractor, utilizes a rubberized draper. 


-- 
> 


(means 


SPO 


Sugar beet lifter-buncher, from Oliver Farm Equipment 
Co., Springfield, O., lifts two rows of beets, collected in 
the rear bin and discharged in one-half-ton piles. 
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Tractors, loader, and trailer, all are equipped with pneumatic 
tires to speed up the harvesting of hay on this dairy farm in 


California. 








Massey-Harris self-propelled combines with high-cleat 
dual tires are supplanting combines drawn by caterpillar 
tractors for the harvesting of rice. 
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This rubber-equipped cultivator moves along smoothly 
even over muddy ground. 
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On peat soil rubber tires assure traction for this Oliver 
fertilizer distributer. 





Through the adoption of pneumatic tires the 

mechanical hop picker becomes a portable 

unit, cutting costs of harvesting by two-thirds. 

It picks cleaner and does away with back- 
breaking labor. 


ducers 


The alfalfa harvest for poultry pro- 

of central 

speeded up by placing this hayload- 
er on rubber tires. 


Alfalfa harvester, by E. Patterson, 
Stockton, for Poultry Producers As- 
sociation of Central California, has 
rubber tires and a rubber draper 
that elevates hay to load. 


California is 





This new sugar beet topper-lifter-loader, which is powered by 
a rubber-equipped Farmall tractor, handles two rows of beets 
simultaneously to reduce costs of production to a very great 


degree. 


various types of planting machines. 

Aside from tires, farm machinery is utilizing increasing 
amounts of rubber. Steel and other materials are be- 
ing replaced by rubber to promote efficiency and to re- 
duce crop damage. These pictures taken in California 
are suggestive of the multi-purpose application of rub- 
ber on the farm. 

The use of pneumatic tires on farm vehicles, emphasized 
in these illustrations, has made possible, in many cases, 


This bean cutter-windrower, invented by J. W. Bingham, uses 

a rubber draper to convey the cut beans. Attached to a 

tractor, if cuts four rows of beans, picks them up, and piles 
them in a windrow at one side. 


substantial reductions in the cost of harvesting and trans 
porting crops. In eliminating much of the back-breaking 
and dirty labor on the American farm, rubber-tired equip- 
ment is proving to be an important social factor in in- 
fluencing the life of the farmer. 

Now that rubber has demonstrated its worth on the 
farm, the rubber industry should be on the alert to find 
new products for as well as other applications in this 
important field. 








EDITORIALS 


Machines and Men 


T MAY be considered an undisputable fact that ma- 
chinery is an essential factor in producing the rapidly 
increasing host of once-considered unnecessary con- 

yeniences and luxuries which are fast being regarded as 
essential to our routine life. A great number of these 
useful products are machines in themselves. Very few 
could actually be manufactured without the use of ma- 
chinery in some form at some stage in their production 
or assembly. 

Quite frequently statements are made even by some, 
who by their training and vocation are presumed to have 
a broad and far-sighted vision, which indicate their ad- 
verse criticism of machines and invention and their be- 
lief that these developments result in decreased employ- 
ment. Usually these statements are general rather than 
New machines and inventions may be classified 
those that create new products or new 


specific. 
into two groups: 
industries, and those that affect the nature or cost of an 
already existing product, It can hardly be said that the 
former class reduces employment for from the outset the 
result is obviously in a positive direction. In the case of 
machines which lower production costs, some instances 
occur where hand operations are eliminated or the in- 
creased production cannot be consumed immediately, and 
some workers must seek other employment. In many of 
these cases, after some period of time, the lower cost of 
manufacture permits a wider consumption of the product 
and larger production schedules so that the eventual aggre- 
gate result is an increased employment even on that par- 
ticular product or type of products. 

The major portion of popular articles now enjoyed did 
not burst into general usage at the start, but rather their 
consumption was gradually extended because of lower 
selling prices or improvements in utility or appearance, 
and invariably new machines or inventions were contrib- 
uting factors in this growth. Many such instances are 
known. In fact, very few, if any, of the worthwhile de- 
velopments exist where the eventual employment is not 
greater than would have been possible without the avail- 
ability of machinery. 

One can scarcely think of a single item in which ma- 
chinery and invention do not enter into its manufacture. 
The automobile, radio, telephone, electrical equipment, 
paper, pencils, wearing apparel, practically all articles 
would cost many times their present price and would not 
be within the grasp of the masses if they were made en- 
tirely by hand labor and many articles would be impos- 
sible of manufacture. The need and benefits of the ma- 
chine are such as to justify every cooperative effort by 
our government and the people in general to encourage 
rather than discourage inventive genius. The opportunity 
for protection and reward to the inventor, as provided by 
the United States Patent System during the past 150 





years, has been largely responsible for the development 
and growth of our national life. The originators of past 
and future advancements merit acclaim and legal insur- 
ance of their rights as remuneration for their contribu- 
tions to a fuller life and a greater employment. 





A Manufacturer's Dilemma 


ROM experience during recent years the producer of 

manufactured goods finds himself in a quandary as 

to the best plans for the future whenever there is a 

general increase in business activity. On several occasions 

an upward surge has proved to be temporary even though 

many underlying conditions appeared to be such as should 
promote a sustained upward movement. 

As a result of these failures in continued improvement 
and the inability to forecast future trends on the basis 
of usually reliable signs, the business man has grown to 
be extremely cautious. Even in the face of the present 
fairly optimistic beliefs, the question contronts the manu- 
facturer as to a choice between planning for a continu- 
ously larger amount of business and maintaining his 
status quo. While the latter procedure is less hazardous, 
it does not promote efficiency in operation or encourage 
the expansion of business activities and employment. Yet 
in many companies it is necessary for self-preservation as 
over-expansion might prove to be ruinous. 

Business has been greater during recent months. The 
general trend is not downward. Will it continue to grow, 
or will it recede? Many companies have furnished an 
increased number of man-hours of employment. What 
method should the manufacturer follow when increasing 
production ? 

If he maintains the former number of employes at 
hours in excess of the standard week prescribed by the 
Wages and Hours Law, he must pay overtime rates for 
the excess hours and thereby increase unit costs. More 
men are not employed. This plan permits of readjust- 
ment at the end of a temporary upward surge, but is 
undesirable from all viewpoints if the recovery is con- 
tinued. 

If the manufacturer employs additional men and if the 
demand falls off, those recently hired must be released. 
In this instance the company will be penalized under the 
unemployment insurance laws in 40 states and territories 
where a concern’s unemployment tax is based on its rate 
of personnel turnover. 

Such laws as these, which conflict in their practical 
effect, add to industrial confusion, and each under one 
condition or the other increases the cost of manufacture 
and the ultimate price to the consumer. They retard ex- 
pansion and prevent full realization of greater employ- 
ment. 


Eprror 
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What the Rubber Chemists Are Doing 


A.C. S. ACTIVITIES 


Charles Goodyear Lecture 
Founded by Rubber Division 

N COMMEMORATION of the one 

hundredth anniversary of the discov- 
ery of vulcanization by Charles Good- 
year, the Division of Rubber Chemis- 
try, A. C. S., at its meeting in Boston, 
Mass., last September, founded the 
Charles Goodyear Lecture. The objec- 
tives, in addition to the perpetuation of 
the name of Charles Goodyear, are to 
stimulate interest in fundamental re- 
search on rubber and to recognize those 
who have made outstanding contribu- 
tions to the science of rubber or related 
subjects. The rules governing the lec- 
ture, which were prepared by A. R. 
Kemp, past chairman of the division, 
were adopted by the division’s execu- 
tive committee at its meeting in Boston. 

The lecture may be given annually, 
at the discretion of the Lecture Com- 
mittee, and will be presented before 
the division at one of its regular meet- 
ings. The committee to select the lec- 
turer will be composed of the most re- 
cent seven past chairmen of the di- 
vision; the immediate past chairman 
will act as committee chairman. 

Nominations for the lecturer may be 
made by any division member and must 
be sent to the secretary of the division, 
accompanied by a statement (seven cop- 
ies) setting forth qualifications of the 
nominee, with specific reference to the 
research on which the nomination is 
based. All nominations must be received 
on or before November 15 of the year 
prior to the lecture. Before February 
1 the committee chairman will send to 
each committee member a list of nomi- 
nees and the statements submitted by 
their proposers, but without the names 
of the latter. 

Members of the committee will be 
uninstructed and left solely to their own 
judgment in voting. The candidate re- 
ceiving five or more votes in a letter 
ballot will be considered elected. In 
case no candidate receives the minimum 
five votes on the first ballot, the 
two highest candidates will be voted on 
again in a second ballot. The lecturer 
will be notified of his selection prior 
to March 1. Ten days prior to the 
lecture the lecturer will be presented 
with an honorarium of $200 by the 
chairman. The lecturer will also receive 
a suitably inscribed certificate stating 
that he was the Charles Goodyear Lec- 
turer for that year. 

Under the rules the present lecture 
committee is composed of the follow- 
ing ex-chairmen of the division: G. K. 
Hinshaw (chairman), A. R. Kemp, H. 
L. Trumbull, N. A. Shepard, S. D. 
Cadwell, Ira Williams, and L. E. Se- 
brell. Owing to the short time be- 
tween the announcement of the lecture 


in September, 1939, and the deadline for 
nominations, November 15, no nomina- 
tions were received in time for con- 
sideration this year, 





Boston Group 
Adopts New By-Laws 


HE new by-laws adopted by the 

Boston Group, Rubber Division, 
A. C, S., at its meeting on December 8 
cover the following: object, relation to 
American Chemical Society and _ its 
Rubber Division, membership, officers, 
executive committee, elections, business 
meetings, nominating and auditing 
committees, programs, and provisions 
for amendments to the by-laws. 





Detroit Group Elects Officers 
for the Year 


EW officers of the Detroit Group, 

Rubber Division, A. C. S., as elect- 
ed at the group’s meeting on Decem- 
ber 15, follow: chairman, W. G. Nelson 
(U. S. Rubber); vice chairman, C. M. 
Smart (Pontiac Motor Car); secretary- 
treasurer, E. J. Kvet (Baldwin Rub- 
ber); chairman of entertainment com- 
mittee, F. Wehmer (Minnesota Mining 
& Mfg.); chairman of the membership 
committee, A. Fuhrman (Midwest Rub- 
ber Reclaiming); and executive com- 
mittee member, S, Adinoff (St. Clair 
Rubber). 

E. F. Riesing (Firestone) spoke on 
“The Use of Rubber for Vibration 
Dampening” before 80 members and 
guests of the group at the December 
meeting. 





Akron Group Holds 
January Meeting 


THe Akron Group, Rubber Division, 
A. C. S., convened on January 19 at 
the Akron City Club, Akron, O, The 
speaker was W. L. Listerman, of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, Also 
on the program was Walter H. Grote, 
of the United Carbon Co., who enter- 
tained the 200 members and guests pres- 
ent with a_ skillful demonstration of 
magic. 





Dr. Neal to Address 
the Chicago Group 


M. NEAL, head of the rubber 

© laboratories of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del., 
will speak on “The Aims of Present- 
Day Accelerator Research,” at the 
meeting of the Chicago Group, Rubber 
Division, A. C.S.,on February 9, at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. Dinner 


in the College Inn of the hotel will pre- 
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cede the technical program. Reserva- 
tions should be made with the secre- 
tary, B. W. Lewis, Wishnick-Tumpeer, 
Inc., 435 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

The group is revising its mailing list 
and requests that any member who has 
made a change in his residence during 
the last six months send this informa- 
tion to Mr. Lewis. 





Perkin Medal Awarded 
to Dr. Stine, of du Pont 


HE thirty-fourth impression of the 

Perkin Medal was presented Charles 
M. A. Stine, director of research and 
vice president of E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del., 
before the 250 present at a joint meet- 
ing of the Society of Chemical Indus- 
try, American Chemical Society, Amer- 
ican Institute of Chemical Engineers, 
the Electrochemical Society, and So- 
ciété de Chimie Industrielle on January 
12 at the Chemists’ Club, 52 E. 41st St., 
New York, N. Y. Dr. Wallace P. Cohoe 
chairman of the American Section, pre- 
sided over the program which started with 
a commemoration of former medal- 
lists. Then followed a talk on the life 
and accomplishments of Dr. Stine by 
Harrison E, Howe, editor of Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry. Dr. Stine, 
honcred at a dinner before the meet- 
ing and a reception later, gave as the 
medal address “The Rise of the Or- 
ganic Chemical Industry in the United 
States,” wherein he mentioned many 
achievements to the credit of American 
chemists, including accelerators, Neo- 
prene, nylon polyamides, etc. 


Canadian Rubber Section 
Hears Talk on Plastics 


N conjunction with Hamilton Chem- 

ical Association, the Rubber Sec- 
tion, Canadian Chemical Association, 
held a meeting at McMaster Univer- 
sity, Hamilton, Ont., on January 17. 
Dinner was attended by 56; while at 
the subsequent technical session 132 
were present. The speaker was J. E. 
Buchan, assistant factory manager, 
Bakelite Corp. of Canada; his subject 
was “Plastics.” Mr. Buchan outlined 
the history, manufacture and uses of 
the various types of natural and syn- 
thetic plastics of today, emphasizing 
those materials used in the molding 
field. At the close of the address a 
sound film was shown on the manu- 
facture and use of phenol aldehyde 
plastics, 

The section next meets on February 
23, at the Hart House, University of 
Toronto, Toronto, Ont. The subject: 
of the evening will be “The Manufac- 
ture of Carbon Black,” featuring God- 
frey L. Cabot, Inc.’s, film, “Within the 
Flame.” 








New Machines and Appliances 





82-Inch Royle Strainer with Hydraulically Operated 
Breech-Lock Head 


Strainer Features 
Hydraulic-Locking Head 


HE strainer illustrated utilizes a 

hydraulically operated breech-lock 
head, the operation of which is con- 
trolled by a valve lever. Pressure is 
provided by a self-contained motor- 
driven hydraulic unit, although adapta- 
tien to existing accumulator systems is 
possible without this unit. A motor- 
driven cut-off enables the heavy mass 
of extruded stock to be severed for 
convenient handling. 

The breech-lock feature itself is said 
to have the advantage over bolted 
heads in reducing head opening and 
closing time. A further saving in time 





Pfeiffer Stretch-Wrap Machine 
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is said to be obtained in the use of 
hydraulic operation rather than man- 
ual operation in the opening and clos- 
ing of the breech lock, A strainer with 
a manually operated breech-lock head 
was previously described.2 John Royle 
& Sons, Paterson, N. J, 


1Inp1A RusBBer Wortp, Nov. 1, 1939, p. 51. 


Heavy-Duty Plastics Mill 


TWO-ROLL heavy-duty mill has 

been designed for milling and 
sheeting tough plastics, such as crystals 
of cellulose acetate together with col- 
oring materials, at high temperatures 
approaching 300° F. The rolls are 
chrome plated, 24 inches in diameter, 
and individually driven by 150 h.p. mo- 
tors through an enclosed -reduction 
gear unit. The rolls are counterbored 
and fitted with Johnson joints, The 
journal boxes have full-circle bronze 
liners, are water cooled and lubricated 
by a force-feed system. In the sump 


Farrel-Birmingham Plastics Mill 


under the mill from which the oil is 
pumped is installed a cooling coil. A 
shear-pin type of safety device on the 
adjusting screws is designed to prevent 
breakage of rolls, housings, etc. Guides 
are of stainless steel and have a spe- 
cial ratchet adjustment to raise them 
vertically, which construction permits 
cleaning the undersides of the guides 
and the rolls under the guides. The mill 
pan is of stainless clad steel. Farrel- 
Birmingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, Conn. 


Stretch-Wrap Machine 
for Pliofilm 


DEVICE known as the Pfeiffer 
Plioflm Stretch-Wrap machine 
has been developed for packaging arti- 
cles in miscellaneous shapes with Plio- 
film, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.’s 
rubber hydrochloride sheet material. 
The stretch-wrap machine takes advan- 
(Continued on page 67) 


























Rubber-Impervium Lined Plating Tank 


Longest Plating Tank 


BRIGHT-NICKEL plating tank, 

said to be the world’s longest, is 
lined with rubber and is 162 feet long, 
54 inches wide, and 45 inches deep. The 
rubber lining is coated with a protec- 
tive film of Impervium,’ a rubber-like 
synthetic resin with a high resistance 
to oils, acids, alkalies, and moisture. 
The added protection of Impervium in- 
sures against electrolyte penetration of 
the rubber and therefore subsequent 
electrolysis. Should electrolysis occur, 
hydregen gas would be evolved, result- 
ing in the formation of blisters in the 
tank lining, The exterior of the tank is 
protected against corrosion by a rubber 
paint. The parts plated travel the full 
length of the tank, but at a higher speed 
than in the ordinary tank, thus increas- 
ing the production speed of the plated 
parts. Paramount Rubber Service, Inc. 





1Inp1a RusBer Wor-Lp, July 1, 1939, p. 50. 





Black and White Sidewall Tire 


TIRE with one sidewall white, 

the other black, has been designed 
to meet the increasing demand for 
dressy tire creations and yet approach 
the economy of black sidewall tires 
and retain the longevity of first appear- 
ance, Thus a motorist may dress up 
his car by using the tires with the 
white sidewalls out, and when the white 
becomes soiled in appearance, he may 
turn the tires exposing the conventional 
black surface. The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, O. 





Twenty Miles of Belting 
for Shasta Dam Project 


N THE construction of the Shasta 

Dam in the Great Central Valley of 
California, sand and gravel will be 
transferred a distance of 9.6 miles by 
means of a 26-unit rubber conveyer 
belt system, each unit consisting of an 
endless vulcanized belt 34-mile long. The 
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Details of Traffic Counter 


system, which will use 20 miles of belt- 
ing altogether, is said to be the longest 
installation of its kind ever contem- 
plated. The contract for the belting has 
been awarded The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. by the Columbia Construc- 
tion Co., Inc., and installation is to be 
completed March 1, 1940, with actual 
operation scheduled for April 1. 

The conveyer belting for this instal- 
lation will be 36 inches wide and of 
six-ply construction; it will require 
approximately 1,000,000 pounds of rub- 
ber compound and 500,000 pounds of 
long staple cotton. Capacity for the 
system will be 1,100 tons per hour while 
conveying at a speed of 550 feet per 
minute. Four years of operation will 
be required to meet the total require- 
ments of the dam project which is es- 
timated at 10,000,000 tons. It is fig- 


ured that the conveyer will permit the 
transfer of material at a substantially 
lower cost than any other medium of 
transportation. 





Largest steel cylinder ever rubber- 
coated by Hewitt Rubber Corp. is being 
ground down to measurements, 5/1000- 
inch at a time. The cylinder, for pickling 
bath operations, is 77 inches long and 
24 inches in diameter. One inch of rub- 
ber covers the main cylinder body; the 
cylinder ends and shafts are also rub- 
ber-covered. 
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Assembled Traffic Counter 


Simple Traffic Counter' 


SIMPLE accumulating-type traffic 

counter consists essentially of a 
dollar watch mounted over a rubber 
diaphragm which is connected to a 
rubber tube stretched across the high- 
way. The air impulse generated by the 
wheels of a vehicle passing over the 
rubber tube is transmitted to the dia- 
phragm, causing it to rise. This actu- 
ates a lever arm which moves the es- 
capement arm of the watch. The front 
and the rear wheels of a passing vehicle 
each cause a separate air impulse; thus 
each two-axle vehicle moves the escape- 
ment arm twice. In the type of inex- 
pensive watch used, two cycles of the 
escapement arm are required to move 
the second hand of the watch forward 
one second. 

In the making of a traffic count 
the watch is read before and after the 
counting period. The number of sec- 
onds indicated by the difference be- 
tween the two readings represents the 
number of two-axle vehicles passing 
that point during the period. A com- 
plete revolution of the hour hand, 12 
hours, would indicate passage of 43,200 
two-axle vehicles. 


1 Abstracted from Public Roads, Dec., 1939, p. 
195. 





Giant Tire for Earth- 
Moving Equipment 

HE Firestone Tire & Rubber Co, is 

now making what is believed to be 
the largest tires ever produced by the 
rubber industry. Designed for use on 
the latest types of earth-moving equip- 
ment, each tire, a 30.00-40 pneumatic, 
weighs more than 2,600 pounds, stands 
more than nine feet high, has a cross- 
section approximating three feet, and 
is capable of carrying a load of more 
than 36,000 pounds. The tube in one of 
these enormous casings weighs 150 
pourds, and the protecting flap more 
than 50 pounds. It has 34 plies of 
Gum-Dipped fabric and requires only 
35 pounds of air. 





UNITED STATES 


Business Declines This Quarter, Should Improve 
in Next; Rubber Goods Trade Gaining 


The outlook appears to be good for 
at least the first half of 1940, beyond 
which any forecast weuld be question- 
able. Industrial production began the 
new year at a rate about 30% above 
the average for the first half of 1939. 
Although prospects indicate a moderate 
let-down in the first quarter of 1940, 
the concensus of opinion is that indus- 
trial activity will approach, if not ac- 
tually reach, the high levels of the last 
quarter of 1939. Some forecasts for 
1940 follow: freight car loadings 12% 
over the first quarter of °39; agricul- 
tural equipment active until May, when 
crops and prices will rule; building op- 
erations at 1939 rate in the first half; 
flat glass industry to gain 10 to 15% 
in production; retail trade above 1939, 
which rose 3 to 15% over 1938; auto 
industry to better the 1939 record. 

Employment and payrolls in general 
gained although certain seasonal occu- 
pations showed declines. Some indus- 
tries still lament a shortage of skilled 
labor. Inventories are somewhat higher, 

Many industries, including power, 
lumber, and cotton mills, improved 
after an early January decline. Late 
December business will keep cotton 
mills busy until February, and even 
later for makers of coarse industrial 
fabrics; but the outlook for textiles in 
general seems discouraging. The re- 
tail trade in leather footwear has been 
disappointing although manufacturers 
plan on operating at a good level. Their 
production in 1939, estimated at the rec- 
ord high of 419,500,000 pairs, is 7.4% 
above the 1938 figure. The machine 
tool industry, however, is booked solid 


37,500,000 units in 1939. 


Reports of continued ex- 
industrial plants are en- 


until July. 
pansion of 
couraging. 

After a contraseasonal drop at the 
beginning of the year automobile out- 
put picked up. Dealers’ stocks are low. 
Sales in the United States and Canada 
for 1939 are estimated to be 40% more 
than in °38; year end production was 
15% above the 1938 rate. 

The holidays cut production of steel 
and tin plate to 73.7% and 68% respec- 
tively, which soon returned to 86.1% 
and 78%, and later dropped to 77.3% 
and 70% of capacity. New orders for 
steel are satisfactory, especially from 
the automobile industry and railroads. 

The rubber industry expects slower 
operations in the first quarter this year, 
with improvement in the second. For 
the year sales of original equipment tires 
are eStimated at 19,700,000 units, 12'4% 
above 1939 figures, and export at about 
last year’s levels, 1,000,000 units. The 
replacement demand, is now estimated 
to approximate or be slightly under the 
Improvement is 
expected in sales, original and replace- 
ment, of truck tires. The use of rubber 
in other products also is expected to 
increase, and latex in upholstery and 
mattresses should gain considerably. 
Orders from mechanicals continue 
heavy. <A recent analysis of Depart- 
ment of Commerce figures reveals rub- 
ber goods exports have increased stead- 
ily the past few months, although ship- 
ments to belligerents have declined 
sharply; the gain is to neutral coun- 
tries especially Iran, Scandinavia, Cuba, 
Brazil, Mexico, and Chile. 





EASTERN AND SOUTHERN 


Crude Rubber Development Bureau Ended; 


Lockwood Joins R. M. A. 


The Crude Rubber Development Bu- 
reau, Washington, D. C., established in 
October, 1938, by the British Rubber 
Publicity Association, London, Eng- 
land, closed December 31, 1929. The 
director, Warren S. Lockwood, on Jan- 


uary 1, 1940, became associated with 
The Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 444 Madison Ave. New 
York, N. Y. 


The Crude Rubber Development Bu- 
reau had been set up as a unit in the 
organization created under Article XIX 
of the International Rubber Reg- 
ulation Agreement to promote research 
into and publicity for new rubber uses. 





The primary purpose of the Bureau’s 
initial activities was the development 
of greater interest in “rubber on the 
farm,” and Mr. Lockwood devoted a 
large number of speeches, radio talks, 
and articles to this topic. Agricultural 
colleges throughout the country, farm 
and trade papers, and equipment manu- 
facturers were visited frequently, and 
much attention was concentrated on 
the need of greater standardization of 
wheel sizes and interchangeability of 
agricultural wheels. 

The Bureau suspended operations 
after mutual agreement with officials of 
the British Rubber Publicity Associa- 
tion that it was impracticable to main- 
tain an organization in the United 
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CALENDAR 


Feb. 6. Los Angeles Rubber Group. May- 

fair Hotel. 

Chicago Rubber Group. 

Sherman. 

Rubber Section, Canadian Chem- 

ical Association. University of 

Toronto, Toronto. 

National Modern Pioneers Dinner. 

150th Anniversary of Founding of 

American Patent System. Wal- 

dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 

American Society for Testing Ma- 

terials, Committee Week. (Spring 

Meeting, Mar. 6). Statler Hotel, 

Detroit. 

Mar. 5 Los Angeles Rubber 

Mayfair Hotel. 

American Chemical Society. Spring 

Meeting. Cincinnati. Division of 

Rubber Chemistry. April |! and 

12. Hotel Gibson. 

Midwest Power Conference. Pal- 

mer House, Chicago. 

May 13-15. American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers. Statler Hotel, Buffalo. 


Feb. 9. Hotel 


Feb. 23. 


Feb. 27. 


Mar. 4-8. 


Group. 


Apr. 8-12. 


Apr. 9-10. 





States under present international con- 
ditions, 

From 1929 through 1938, Mr. Lock- 
wood was in the foreign service of the 
United States Department of Commerce, 
stationed in Singapore, Batavia, and 
London respectively, In the Middle 
East he reported on rubber produc- 
tion from 1930 through 1932, visiting 
plantations in Java, Sumatra, and Ma- 
laya. In London, Mr. Lockwood spe- 
cialized in rubber trade reporting from 
1935 through 1938. 





E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del., on January 3 
announced it will award six post-doc- 
torate fellowships ($2,000 each) for re- 
search in organic chemistry and twen- 
ty post-graduate fellowships ($750 
each) for research in the field of chem- 
istry for the academic year 1940-41. An 
increase of two post-graduate awards 
is provided for the coming academic 
year. These fellowships, established in 
1918, are not restricted to subjects con- 
nected with the company’s products, 
but may be in any chemical research 
deemed appropriate by the university, 
which also selects the beneficiary. The 
institutions to receive awards follow: 
University of California, of Chicago, 
Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Johns Hopkins, M. I. T., 
University of Michigan, of Minnesota, 
Northwestern U., Ohio State U., Penn- 
sylvania State College, University of 
Pennsylvania, Princeton, Purdue, Stan- 
ford, University of Virginia, of Wis- 
consin, and Yale. The purpose of the 
du Pont Fellowship Plan is to pro- 
mote the advancement of science and 
to cooperate with the educational in- 
stitutions in their efforts to carry on 
advanced research work. 


Nearpara Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J., 
is receiving increasing orders for re- 
claimed rubber. 
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Census of Manufactures, 
1939, Includes New Data 


A comprehensive analysis of the rub- 
ber industry will be made during 1940 
by the United States Census Bureau, 
which opened its biennial census of 
manufactures in January. In addition 
to questions which have proved their 
worth in previous years, the 1940 cen- 
sus will include a new inquiry on ex- 
penditures for plant and equipment 
during 1939. Answers will reflect the 
degree of optimism with which manu- 
facturers look forward to future busi- 
ness. The question of power equip- 
ment in use or available reappears in 
the schedule for the first time since 
1929. 

In the statistics on annual produc- 
tion of the rubber industry by kind, 
quantity, and value, there is a trend to- 
ward a finer and more definite subdivi- 
sion, for several important additions 
and changes have been made. Among 
the new items to appear will be: re- 
built or retreaded tires; finished rub- 
ber and rubberized clothing; oil and 
gasoline hose; balloons; rubber balls 
with a separate listing of golf and ten- 
nis balls; sponge rubber mattresses; 
sponge rubber upholstery materials; 
rubber toys; and brake linings. In the 
new census fan belts will be replaced 
by two items, motor vehicle V-belts 
and other V-belts. Rubber thread for- 
merly covered aS a group will be 
broken down into two divisions, un- 
covered and textile covered thread. 
Household and surgeons’ gloves previ- 
ously given together will now be listed 
separately. 





Bata to Retain Only 
Ten Alien Instructors 

On January 5, 1940, James L. Hough- 
teling, Commissioner of Immigration 
and Naturalization, extended to Feb- 
ruary 1, 1940, the date of January 
10, 1940, which was originally set 
on December 28, 1939, as the date 
on which the Bata Shoe Co. was 
required to terminate the employ- 
ment of all but ten of the alien 
Czechoslovakians who had _ been 
brought into the United States as 
skilled workers to instruct new em- 
ployes at the Belcamp, Md., plant. The 
Bata Shoe Co. was notified on Janu- 
ary 5, 1940, to furnish to the commis- 
sioner prior to February 1, 1940, the 
names of the ten aliens in the group of 
72 which the company deemed most es- 
sential. 





M. E. Wallace Co., manufacturer, re- 
finer, and importer of mineral black, 
carbon compounds, graphite, talc, cal- 
cium carbonate, etc., with plant at Wal- 
lace and general offices and research 
laboratory in Sunbury, both in Pa., at 
a special meeting of the directorate 
named Marshall Clark to the board as 
well as sales manager of the company. 
E. K. Clark was made secretary and a 
director. 


Greetings, Calendars, 
and Souvenirs 


The staff of INDIA RusBer Wor LD grate- 
fully acknowledges the following holi- 
day mementos: 

A thermos picnic set from Godfrey 
L. Cabot, Inc., Boston, Mass. 

A desk memo and calendar from 
American Anode, Inc., Akron, O. 

A “Register” calendar from General 
Tire & Rubber Co. Akron. 

A cigarette container from The Pe- 
quanoc Rubber Co., Butler, N. J. 

A “Zephyr Autodex” from Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Pocket memorandum books from 
General Atlas Carbon Co., New York, 
N. Y., General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., and John Royle & Sons, 
Paterson, N. J. . 

Attractive greetings from Barr Rub- 
ber Products Co., Sandusky, O.; Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y.; 
Bead Chain Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn.; Guy L. Hammond, of Black 
Rock Mfg. Co., Bridgeport; J. M. 
Bierer, of Boston Woven Hose & Rub- 
ber Co., Cambridge, Mass.; E. Bloom, 
of Godfrey L. Cabot; Cameron Machine 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; The Cieveland 
Liner & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O.; A. L. 
Freedlander, of The Dayton Rubber 
Mfg. Co., Dayton, O.; E. Bridgwater, 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del.; Carl J. Wright, 
of General Atlas; H. S. Hoover, of Gen- 
eral Tires; R. E. Powers, of The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron; G. F. Greeves- 
Carpenter, Yonkers, N. Y.; A. H. Nel- 
len, of Lee Rubber & Tire Corp., Con- 
shokocken, Pa.; E. A. Hauser, of Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge; Prosper E. Cholet and 
Jules Muehlstein, of H. Muehlstein & 
Co., Inc., New York; Royce J. Noble, 
Malden, Mass.; Peter Pinto, of The 
Rubber Age, New York; David C., 
James, and David C. Scott, Jr., of 
Henry L. Scott Co., Providence, R. IL; 
Bevis Longstreth, of Thiokol Corp., 
Trenton, N. J.; Ivan D, Hagar, of Ti- 
tanium Pigment Corp., New York; G. 
L. Roberts, of United Carbon Co., 
Charleston, W. Va.; Naugatuck Chemi- 
cal and Dispersions divisions of United 
States Rubber Co., New York; A. A. 
Somerville, of R. T. Vanderbilt Co., 
Inc., New York; Vansul, Inc., Engle- 
wood, N. J.; Vultex Chemical Co., 
Cambridge; and Robert I. Wishnick, of 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., New York. 

Useful calendars from Advanx Tyre 
& Rubber Co., Pty. Ltd., Sidney, N.S.W. 
Australia; Bridgwater Machine Co., 
Akron; General Electric; Imperial Pa- 
per & Color Corp., Glen Falls, N. Y.; 
National Rubber Machinery Co., Ak- 
ron; Northwestern Rubber Co., Lither- 
land, Liverpool, England; The Oak 


Rubber Co., Ravenna, O.; Simpiex Wire 
& Cable Co., Cambridge; Francis Shaw 
& Co., Ltd., Manchester, England; So- 
ciedad Anonima Fabrica Argentina de 
Alpargatas, Buenos Aires, Argentine: 
and C. K. Williams & Co., Easton, Pa. 
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Rubber Products on Display 
at Motor Boat Show 


Several rubber products of interest 
were on display at the Thirty-fifth An- 
nual National Motor Boat Show, held 
at the Grand Central Palace, New 
York, N. Y., from January 5 to 13. 
Two different types of rubber propel- 
ler-shaft bearings were shown; Good- 
rich Cutless bearings were exhibited by 
Lucian Q, Moffitt, Inc., Akron, O., and 
The Durkee Co., 29 South St. New 
York; while the Akerite bearing was 
shown by The E. J. Willis Co. 91 
Chambers St., New York. Firestone 
Airtex mattresses were displayed by 
W. & J. Tiebout, 118 Chambers St., 
New York, and Goodyear Airfoam mat- 
tresses and cushions were shown by 
the Willis company. A variety of rub- 
ber mats for boat use were shown by 
the American Mat Corp., Toledo, O. 
Armstrong & Galbraith, Inc., 625 Sixth 
Ave., New York, exhibited three types 
of rubber marine fenders, filled with: 
non-collapsing, air-cell rubber; a mix- 
ture of granulated sponge rubber and 
granular cork; and shredded tacky 
rubber. The same firm showed a gun- 
wale guard, comprising a cotton cover 
over a non-collapsing air-cell rubber 
core. The Cluff Fabric Products, Inc., 
300 W. 19th St., New York, showed a 
fender filled with sponge rubber. 
Lightweight raincoats made from silk 
treated with Goodrich Koroseal were 
shown by Armstrong & Galbraith. Rub- 
ber footwear, featuring the Top-sider 
sandal, were displayed by The Sperry 
Shoe Co., New Haven, Conn. 





Bell Telephone to Erect New 
Laboratory in New Jersey 

Bell Telephone Laboratories, 463 
West St., New York, N. Y., has let a 
contract for the erection of a labora- 
tory building at Murray Hill, N. J. The 
structure and its permanent facilities 
are estimated to cost about $3,000,000; 
construction will begin in the spring, 
and occupancy, is scheduled for next 
year. Foundations and drainage of the 
roads are already under way. 

The program at Murray Hill calls for 
two laboratory buildings, a separate 
acoustical laboratory building, a heat- 
ing plant, a garage, and a gate house. 
The amount of usable floor space will 
be about 200,000 square feet. 

Between the two laboratory build- 
ings, to be 150 feet apart, will be a 
connecting building of the same con- 
struction. Wings, for offices only, will 
project from the main buildings. All 
of this structure will be three stories 
high. Provision will be made for addi- 
tion of further units as desired. 

Approximately 800 workers, or one- 
sixth of the Laboratories personnel, 
will be housed in the new plant. The 
activities being moved are those which 
can be conducted more advantageously ‘ 
in rural surroundings. Space will be 
provided for certain groups in the re- 
search and apparatus development de- 
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partments as well as for laboratories for 
physical research, chemical research, 
outside plant development and material 
standards, together with the staff and 
Service personnel necessary for their 
operation. 

James W. Bancker, vice president, 
Western Electric Co., and an officer or 
director of several affiliated companies, 
has been named to the board of Bell 
Laboratories to succeed Edgar S. 
Bloom, retired 


Thiokol Corp., Trenton, N. J., re- 
ports continued good production, and 
officials are optimistic over future con- 
ditions. 


The Electrical Export Corp., Wil- 
mington, Del., and New York, N. Y., 
recently was formed to export electri- 
cal apparatus and materials. Included 
as members of the organization are the 
International General Electric Co., Inc., 
and Westinghouse Electric International 
Co., both of New York. 


Vulcanized Rubber Co., Morrisville, 
Pa., will soon have a more elaborate 
plastic production department after a 
portion of the plant has been equipped 
for that purpose. New machinery is 
now being installed. John M. Taylor, 
affliated with the company as indus- 
trial engineer for several years, has 
been made assistant works manager. 


Collins & Aikman Corp., 200 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y., recently an- 
nounced to its employes the inaugura- 
tion of a pension plan, effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1940, whereby employes 65 years 
or older who have been with the com- 
pany at least 25 years are entitled to 
apply for pensions, which will be pro- 
vided at no expense to the emploves. 


The United States Labor Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., in its recent 
awards of government supply contracts 
lists the following: Navy: cable: Bishop 
Wire & Cable Corp., New York, N. Y., 
$17,732, Collyer Insulated Wire Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I., $50,330.60, General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., $15,768, 
Okonite Co., Passaic, N. J., $14,720, 
Rockbestos Products Corp., New Haven, 
Conn., $15,564; rubber lining: United 
States Rubber Co., New York, $15,385; 
Procurement: office supplies: Eagle Pen- 
cil Co., New York, indefinite amount; 
War: cable: Graybar Electric Co., Inc., 
New York, $200,557, General Cable Corp., 
New York, $210,066, U. S. Rubber, $24,- 
960; raincoats: Harris Raincoat Co., Inc., 
New York, $17,220. 


Society of Organic Chemists & Manu- 
facturers Association at its recent an- 
nual meeting at The Chemists’ Club, 
New York, reelected as president Au- 
gust Merz, of the Calco Chemical Di- 
vision, American Cyanamid Co., Bound 
Brook, N. J. 


Luzerne Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J., 
decreased production last month. 


Cosol High Boiling Solvents 


Three new  naphthalene-free high 
boiling coal-tar solvents, known as 
Cosol, No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3, rcently 
were announced by The Neville Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The boiling ranges of 
these solvents follow: 162° to 235° C., 
164° to 249° C., and 202° to 255° C. 
Cosols are said to have a high solvent 
power and a high flash point. They 
are slow evaporating, have a high grav- 
ity, and do not contain any naphtha- 
lene or tar acids. Practically water- 
white, these solvents have an excep- 
tionally low distillation residue and a 
mild pleasant odor. Use is suggested 
in wire enamels, inks, synthetic enam- 
els, slow evaporating coatings, and 
wherever powerful, mild odored, slow 
evaporating solvents are required. 


A. Schrader’s Son, Division of Scovill 
Mfg. Co., Inc., 470 Vanderbilt Ave., 
3rooklyn, N. Y., through Vice Presi- 
dent W. T. Hunter announced the ap- 
pointment of Garvin A. Drew as gen- 
eral sales manager, succeeding R. L. 
deBrauwere, who will continue with 
the company and devote his entire time 
to his duties as assistant secretary. Mr. 
Drew formerly was Pacific Coast man- 
ager for Schrader with headquarters 
at Los Angeles, where last year he was 
also president of the Los Angeles 
Grovp, Rubber Division, A. C. S. 


Commodity Exchange, Inc., 81 Broad 
St., New York, N. Y., held its annual 
election on January 16 at which gov- 
ernors were named to represent the 
various groups on the exchange, in- 
cluding W. E. Bruyn and C. T. Wilson 
for rubber. Two days later the board 
of governors convened to select officers 
for the current vear, Charles Slaugh- 
ter was reelected president, Martin H. 
Wehncke treasurer, and Marcus Roth- 
schild, vice president, rubber group. 


Employes of Endicott-Johnson Corp. 
with factories at Johnson City, Bing- 
hamton, and Oswego, all in N. Y., 
in a National Labor Relations Board 
election on union representation on 
January 9 voted as follows: against 
representation, 12,693; for A. F. L. Boot 
& Shoe Workers Union, 1,612; for 
C. I. O. United Shoe Workers of 
America, 1,079. votes challenged, 403; 
spoiled, 44. The election was the second 
largest ever conducted by the NLRB. 


The Motor & Equipment Manufac- 
turers Association, Fisk Bldg. New 
York, N. Y., at its January board meet- 
ing elected the following officers for 
the current year: president, D. S. Bris- 
bin (reelected), Columbus-McKinnon 
Chain Corp., Tonowanda, N. Y.; vice 
president, F. W. Swanson, Globe Hoist 
Co., Des Moines, Iowa; secretary, R. 
L. Sommerville, Electric Storage Bat- 
tery Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; treasurer 
(reelected), C. P. Brewster, K-D Mfg. 
Co., Lancaster, Pa. 





India Rubber World 


The Electric Storage Battery Co., 
Allegheny Ave. and 19th St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., at a meeting of the directorate 
last month accepted the retirement of 
President John R. Williams, with the 
company 45 years. R. C. Norberg, vice 
president and general manager, was 
elected president and general manager. 
Frank T. Kalas, general sales manager, 
was named third vice president as well 
and will direct the sales activities of 
the company. 


R. H. Park, of the Calco Chemical 
Division, American Cyanamid Co., 
30und Brook, N, J., recently addressed 
the Providence Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Association of Textile Chemists & 
Colorists on “Color Comparison De- 
vices,” 


Pocono Co., Trenton, N. J., reports 
better business and expects good pro- 
duction in the spring. 


Overseas Automotive Club last month 
held election of officers, with the fol- 
lowing results: president, H. G. Far- 
well, of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc.; 
first vice president, Edward L. Caswell, 
of Thompson Products, Inc.; and B. 
Asper, of Johns-Manville International 
Corp., second vice president. 


The Greater New York Fund, 52 
Wall St., New York, N. Y., through 
John A. Brown, chairman of the spring 
drive, has announced that Francis B. 
Davis, Jr., president and chairman of 
the board, United States Rubber Co., 
New York, will head the industry di- 
vision of the 1940 campaign and as 
such will direct volunteer workers and 
campaign activities in one of the seven 
major groups to which the fund appeals 
for supplementary money needed by 
396 voluntary, social welfare, and health 
agencies. The division will seek contri- 
butions from more than 2,200 industrial 
firms in Manhattan. 


Martindell Molding Co., Ewing 
Township, near Trenton, N. J., is in- 
stalling several new presses to take 
care of increased orders. The com- 
pany continues to operate 24 hours a 
day. 


Rubber Reclaimers Association, Inc., 
on January 16 held its annual meeting 
at the Biltmore Hotel, New York, N. 
Y., at which the following directors 
were elected: Allyn Brandt, Philadel- 
phia Rubber Works Co., Akron, O.; E. 
H. Brooks, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron; John P. Coe, Naugatuck 
Chemical Division, United States Rub- 
ber, Co., New York; Clark W. Harri- 
son, Bloomingdale Rubber Co., Ches- 
ter, Pa.; and Wm. Welch, Midwest 
Rubber Reclaiming Co., East St. Louis, 
Ill. Officers elected follow: president, 
Mr. Brandt (reelected); vice president, 
Mr. Coe; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. M. 
B. Miller. 

(Continued on page 86)' 
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Berkeley Studios 


Cc. L. Muench 


Hood Rubber Co., Inc., Watertown, 
Mass., on January 9, held its annual 
meeting at which C. Lawrence Minch 
was elected president to succeed Arthur 
B. Newhall whose term expired as of 
that date. Mr. Miinch came to Hood 
in 1918 as merchandise manager and 
became general sales manager in 1927, 
vice president in charge of sales in 1933, 
and executive vice president in charge 
of ali operations in May, 1939. 


Firestone Rubber & Latex Products 
Co., Fall River, Mass., will soon begin 
making battery separators, for which 
manufacturing rights have been secured 
from Dewey & Almy Co., Cambridge 
Mass. When the new line is in full 
production 100 or more workers will 
be employed, but at first only a few will 
be taken on under instructors from the 
Cambridge company. 

Frank L. Armitage, of Akron, O., is 
now manager of the Fall River plant, 
succeeding John M. Miller, transferred 
to the Firestone factory at Wyandotte, 
Mich. Mr. Miller, who set up the Fall 
River plant, was superintendent of the 
rim plant and special goods division at 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.,, 
Akron, and of its footwear mill at Hud- 
son, Mass. He has been with Fire- 
stone more than 20 years. 


The H. O. Canfield Co., manufacturer 
of mechanical rubber goods, Bridge- 
port, Conn., recently held the following 
election of officers, necessitated by the 
death of President A. H. Canfield: 
president, H. J. Donnelly; vice presi- 
dent, Mrs. A. H. Canfield; treasurer, 
D. M. Wade; secretary, M. B. Waldo; 
assistant treasurer, H. A. Mayse. 


Edison Storage Battery Supply Co. 
recently named as district manager in 
Boston, Mass., Howard W. Teter, with 
the Edison organization since 1929. 
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Fisk Assets Transferred to U. S. Rubber 


Charles E. Speaks, president, The 
Fisk Rubber Corp., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., last month announced that the 
property and the assets of the com- 
pany have been sold and transferred 
to United States Rubber Co., New 
York, N. Y., as authorized by Fisk 
stockholders on December 29. Includ- 
ed in the transaction were the Fisk 
tire plant at Chicopee Falls and the tex- 
tile mills at New Bedford, Mass. Kurt 
R. Vogel, Fisk secretary, stated that 
the purchasing company paid to Fisk 
cash and stock valued at about $11,227,- 
330. 

The only question remaining for 
stockholders’ action is liquidating and 
dissolving the Fisk concern. Liquida- 
tion must be sanctioned by a two-thirds 
majority; the move was blocked at the 
December meeting and received only 
63% approval at a meeting on January 
19, postponed from January 9. No date 
has been set for another vote. Thus 
the corporation will continue to exist 
in name and on stock lists until dis- 
solution has been completed. 

F, B. Davis, Jr., president and chair- 
man of the board of U. S. Rubber, on 
January 22 stated that this company 
had completed step by step the details 
incident to taking over the operation 
of the Fisk business and properties. 

He further declared, “From the be- 
ginning of the negotiations that culmi- 
nated in our purchase of Fisk 

. it has been, and is, our intention 


to continue the production of the 
Fisk brands. Then, at the Fisk 
plants, and as rapidly as is pos- 


sible, we intend to add _ production 
of United States Rubber Co. brands. 
Thus, we shall be able to serve a pur- 
pose strongly in our minds from the 
very beginning of this transaction—the 
continuance and even enhancement of 
employment at Chicopee Falls and New 
3edford, as general business conditions 
will determine.” 


Maynard Named Operations Manager 

C. Edgar Maynard, since 1933 gen- 
eral factory manager of Fisk Rubber 
Corp., has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of operations manager of the Fisk 
tire plant, according to R. E, Sheahan, 
general manager, Automotive Division, 


U. S. Rubber. 


"Time to Re-Tire" Boy Is Mechanized 
Fisk has purchased one hundred 
mechanical four-foot replicas of the 
famous “Time to Re-Tire” boy for dis- 
play use in dealer and other exhibits. 
The mechanical boy is clothed in his 
woolly sleeping garment, carries a 
Safti-Flight tire over his right arm, 
and holds a candle in his left hand. 
Looking front, his mouth opens in a 
large yawn, and the lighted candle is 
raised. Then his head nods and falls 
to his shoulders, his mouth and eyes 
close, and the candle goes out as his 
arm drops. The complete cycle is re- 
peated three times a minute. The face 
and hands are made of latex and mold- 


ed papier-maché. The rest of his body is 
papier-maché over a steel framework. His 
movements are operated by a fractional 
horsepower electric motor, which con- 
sumes as little electricity as a 50 watt 
bulb, 


The Seamless Rubber Co., Inc., New 
Haven, Conn., through Wallace De 
Laney, vice president and factory man- 
ager, has announced that J. E. Cavelti 
has joined its staff as technical super- 
intendent. Dr. Cavelti, who is a gradu- 
ate of Wesleyan University, (B.S., 1918; 
M.S., 1920; Ph.D., Yale University, 
1929), joined Remington Arms N.M.C. 
Co. in 1918 as a chemist and two years 
later became a member of the faculty in 
the chemistry department of his Alma 
Mater, where he remained until 1936. At 
the same time (1921-1936) he acted as 
consulting chemist for the Goodyear 
Rubber Co., Middletown, Conn. Next 
Dr. Cavelti went to Allegheny College 
as head of its chemistry department, 
continuing as such until his new ap- 
pointment. 


Lowell Morrow, representing the 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., Pawtuck- 
et, R. I., was one of the speakers at 
the last meeting of the Blackstone 
Valley Firemen’s League held at 
Saylesville, giving a stereopticon lec- 
ture on the manufacture and insulation 
of wire. 


Panther-Panco Rubber Co,, Inc., 
manufacturer of composition taps, 
soles, strips, blocks, sport fiber soles 
and heels, Chelsea, Mass., according 
to Frank Ward, assistant secretary, is 
constructing a one-story 50- by 160- 
foot addition to provide 6,000 square 
feet of storage space. 


Thompson, Weinman & Co., Inc., has 
discontinued its research laboratory at 
8 Hartwell Place, Waltham, Mass., and 
returned it to its former address, 11 
Windsor St., Cambridge, Mass. 





Mechanical Boy Yawns, Nods, 
and Goes to Sleep 
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MIDWEST 


Tumpeer Named President 
of Pioneer Asphalt Co. 

Joseph J. Tumpeer was elected presi- 
dent of The Pioneer Asphalt Co., Chi- 
cago, IIl., effective January 1, 1940, ac- 
cording to the parent company, Wish- 
nick-Tumpeer, Inc., 295 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Mr. Tumpeer joined 
Pioneer as a salesman shortly after its 
inception in 1920, advancing to the po- 
sition of sales manager in 1930 and vice 
president in 1935. He is also a vice 
president of Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., 
secretary of Witco Oil & Gas Co., and 
vice president and a director of Con- 
tinental Carbon Co. and the Panhandle 
Carbon Co. 


Paper on Rubber Scheduled 
for A.S.T.M. Symposium 


The technical feature of the 1940 
Spring Meeting of the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials, to be held 
at the Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich., 
March 6, is a symposium on materials 
in transportation, stressing especially 
new materials and advances made in 
this field. One of the symposium pa- 
pers, “Rubber of Tomorrow,” is being 
prepared by S. M. Cadwell, manager, 
tire development department, United 
States Rubber Co., Detroit. 





Society of Automotive Engineers 
held its annual meeting January 15 to 
19 at the Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, 
Mich. Included among the 31 techni- 
cal papers on the program was “Seat 
Cushions and the Ride Problem,” by 
C. R. Paton, of the Packard Motor Car 
Co. 


Brown Rubber Co., Inc., Lafayette, 
Ind., has announced the election of 
Robert C. Rand as director, succeed- 
ing W. S. Chinery, resigned. 


International Acetylene Association, 
30 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y., will 
hold its fortieth convention at Schroe- 
der Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis., April 10 
to 12. The program will include a sci- 
entific forum on oxy-acetylene cutting 
of metals, round-table discussion meet- 
ings, and daily technical sessions, at 
which will be presented papers on ap- 
plications of the oxy-accetylene process 
of welding, cutting, and heat-treating. 


OBITUARY 


Arthur F. Townsend 
ONG troubled with a heart illness, 
which became serious last Novem- 
ber, Arthur Farragut Townsend, chair- 
man of the board, Raybestos-Manhat- 





The Parker Studio 


Col. A. F. Townsend 


tan, Inc., Passaic, N. J., died at his 
home in Ridgewood, N. J., on January 
14, thus ending a career identified with 
the rubber industry since June, 1884, 
when he joined the New York Belting 
& Packing Co. as shipping clerk at the 
Sandy Hook, Conn., plant. In 1886, 
however, he was sent to Chicago, IIl., 
in charge of the sales office, but a few 
months later was transferred to the 
Passaic, N. J., factory as assistant man- 
ager. In October, 1893, Colonel Town- 
send became one of the six founders of 
the Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co., Pas- 
Saic, serving successively as secretary, 
treasurer, and vice president. Elected 
head of the company in 1903, he con- 
tinued as such until the merger in 1929 
which resulted in Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc., of which he became chairman and 
general manager of the Passaic division. 
He was also president, since 1917, of 
Manhattan Securities Co., which con- 
trols the parent company’s rubber plan- 
tations in Java. In 1925 he resigned 
the presidency of Bemis Associates, 
Inc., Watertown, Mass., manufacturer 
of gutta percha goods. 

Colonel Townsend was for a long 
time active in The Rubber Manufac- 
turers Association, Inc., New York, 
having been a director, on the execu- 
tive committee, and an officer. At the 
time of his death he was chairman of 
the board and, since 1934, representative 
of the United States on the advisory 
panel of the International Rubber Reg- 
ulation Committee, which met regu- 
larly in London, England. 

The deceased traveled widely in the 
pursuit of his duty. He was also very 
active in civic affairs and was on the 
board of many business concerns and 
eleemosynary institutions. He was ac- 
tive in the New York National Guard 
from 1887 to 1915, during which time 
he saw active service, and belonged to 
the crack cavalry unit, and won several 
promotions, becoming a staff officer, 
with the rank of colonel. 

Born in Boston, Mass., May 17, 1865, 
Colonel Townsend was educated at 
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Boston Latin School and Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology (Class of 
84). 

Survivors include his wife and also 
a son, 

Funeral services were held on Janu- 
ary 17 at the First Presbyterian Church 
of Passaic. Cremation followed. 





Harrie L. Ober 


ARRIE L. OBER, 70, assistant 

treasurer of United Shoe Machin- 
ery Corp., Boston, Mass., with which 
he had been connected 38 years, died 
at his home in Beverly on January 7. 
His wife survives, 





Wm. S. Carleton 


ILLIAM SALTER CARLETON 
vice president, Hewitt Rubber 

Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., died at his home 
in Scarsdale, N. Y., on January 16, from 
a heart attack. He had joined Hewitt 
20 years ago, serving first as manager 
of the Boston, Mass., branch and later 
as vice president and district manager 
in charge of sales for the Atlantic 
Coast territory. Previously he had 
been Boston representative for the Re- 
public Rubber Co., Youngstown, O. 

Born in New York, N. Y., 56 years 
ago, he attended local schools and 
Harvard University. His clubs were 
Scarsdale Golf and Harvard, Down- 
town Athletic, and Bankers of New 
York. Mr, Carleton was well known as 
a golfer. 

He leaves his wife, a daughter, a 
son, a sister, and a brother. 

Funeral services were held on Janu- 
ary 18 at the Church of St. James the 
Less, Scarsdale. 


C. A. Blake 


ig age A. BLAKE, president, 
The Elm City Rubber Co., New 
Haven Conn., died last month follow- 
ing an accident. His obituary will 
appear in our next issue. 





Corrosion-Resistant Finish 


NEW finish, called Synglas, is de- 

scribed as a liquid synthetic glass. 
This coating material for metals, wood, 
and concrete is said to be resistant to 
acids, alkalies, alcohol, extreme cold, 
and heat up to 275° F. It has good 
adhesion and does not readily raise, 
peel, chip, or craze. It dries quickly in 
air to produce a hard, transparent, non- 
porous, and glass-like surface. Synglas 
coatings are also said to be odorless, 
tasteles, and capable of withstanding 
flexing without cracking or loss of ad- 
hesion. It decomposes, however, in the 
presence of oils or greases. Applica- 
tion is by brush, dip, or spray methods, 
Uses include protection for acid tanks, 
cement floors, steel drums, electro- 


plating tanks, and tank linings. 
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L. M. Linforth 


New Goodyear Subsidiary 


Goodyear Aircraft Corp. has been cre- 
ated as a wholly-owned subsidiary of 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. to take 
over all activities and the personnel of 
Goodyear Zeppelin Corp., all of Akron. 
Besides the new corporation will en- 
large its field of operations to include 
the manufacture of various parts for air- 
planes, to be fabricated from light al- 
loys, as are used in the framework of 
rigid airships, and sold direct to airplane 
manufacturers. 


Linforth Promoted 


Paul W. Litchfield, head of Good- 
year, last month announced the ad- 
vancement of J. M. Linforth, assistant 
to the president, to a vice presidency 
of the sales subsidiary, the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., where he will 
be in charge of original equipment sales 
to automotive manufacturers. A native 
of Philadelphia, where he attended the 
University of Pennsylvania, Mr. Lin- 
forth joined Goodyear in 1919 after 
wartime service as commander of a 
sub-chaser with the United States fleet 
and now holds a reserve commission 
in the Navy. While with Goodyear he 
has served in various technical and sales 
capacities. He is married, has two sons, 
and lives at 856 Mayfair Rd., Akron. 


Named to St. Mary's Plant 


Eighteen more men, eleven for the 
molded goods unit and seven for the 
Pliofilm factory, have been assigned, 
many temporarily, to the Goodyear 
plant under construction at St. Mary’s, 
where they will break in men and get 
operations under way. The list, selected 
by Superintendent Ian D. Patterson, 
follows. Molded Goods: supervision, 
Roy L. Weber and Howard R. Foust, 
shift foreman; labor training, Bob Nel- 
son, John A. Brown, and Byron Mar- 
tin; development, Wm. J. Simpson, L. 
L. Richardson, Wade D. Luke, electric 


,tion representative. 





plating technician, and E. N. Sims, in 
charge of die design; cost, W. W. Cox 
and James Ake; Pliofilm division, shift 
foremen, Clinton O. McNeer and 
Charles L. Capper; labor training, 
Forest C. Blake, A. J. Seitz, Robert F. 
Laughlin, E. Dickerson, and Henry C. 
Steucher. 


Transfer of Personnel in the Orient 

Russell Spoonamore, of highway 
transportation, sailed last month for 
India, relieving Joe Dunlap, as produc- 
George Wiles, for- 
merly stationed there, is now in pro- 
duction at Akron. 

Lou Hochberg, manager of the 
squadrons and Goodyear Hall, has 
been selected as division superintendent 
at Java for which he will sail this 
month. He is succeeded in his Akron 
post by Tom Clayton. 


Government Contract Received 


Goodyear last month was awarded a 
contract by the United States War De- 
partment for $373,126 to supply wheel 
and brake assemblies for the Air Corps. 


Interplant Safety Contests 

The annual world-wide contest staged 
by Goodyear to promote safe-working 
conditions among its 29 plants and divi- 
sions during 1939 was won by the 
Buitenzorg, Java, factory, which took 
the Slusser Safety Trophy away from 
its close competitor, the company’s tex- 
tile mill in St. Hyacinthe, P. Q. Neither 
plant had any accidents last year. The 
tire factory at Gadsden, Ala., outranked 
the cotton mill at Rockmart, Ga. 





Paul E. Collette, secretary-treasurer, 
The Oak Rubber Co., balloon manufac- 
turer, Ravenna, recently was elected 
president of the Ravenna Kiwanis Club 
for 1940, 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., 
943 Paul Brown Bldg., St. Louis, Mo., 
through President Howard I. Young, 
announced the appointment, effective 
January 2, of A. C. Eide, sales engineer 
of the American Zinc Sales Co., as man- 
ager of the pigment division of this 
company, with offices at Columbus, O. 
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The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, has 
announced the following appointments 
on the sales staff of its mechanicals 
division: I. N. Kimsey, manager; R. A. 
Charlton, assistant manager, Akron sales 
division; J. S. Gulledge, manager, St. 
Louis, Mo., district; A. M. Fiala, prod- 
uct sales manager, Air-Cell Division. 

J. J. Newman, Goodrich vice presi- 
dent, recently declared that improved 
business conditions and new research 
developments last year were expected to 
jump automobile storage battery sales 
for 1939 to $110,000,000, about 15% 
more than in 1938. Replacement sales 
to owners of 1937 cars increased sales 
volume by about 3,500,000 units. Mr. 
Newman further stated that the out- 
standing research developments last 
year were directed toward increasing 
starting ability, eliminating failures 
caused by shedding material from posi- 
tive plates, and preventing short circuits 
caused by the accumulation of this lost 
matcrial at the bottom of battery cells. 


United Air Lines through President 
W. A, Patterson recently announced 
the election of the following to mem- 
bership in the 100,000 Mile Club, that 
exclusive organization of persons who 
have flown 100,000 miles or more by 
commercial airliners: Nils Florman, 
president, National Rubber Machin- 
ery Co., Wilson Hunter, and C. G, 
Raymond, both of The B. F. Good- 
rich Co., and Ellwood F. Riesing, 
of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co, 
all of Akron. 


The Philadelphia Rubber Works Co., 
Akron, has announced the retirement, 
because of ill health, of H. A. Mac- 
Kusick, for 25 years its sales manager. 
He came to Akron in 1900 after two 
years with the Boston Woven Hose & 
Rubber Co., Cambridge, Mass., and be- 
came assistant to A. H. Marks, then 
vice president of the Diamond Rubber 
Co, After seven years there in costing 


and compounding he moved to Cali- 
fornia. Seven years later, however, he 
returned to the Rubber City to join 
The Philadelphia Rubber Works Co. 
Mr. MacKusick will soon leave for 
Florida. 





World's Shortest Subway—750-Foot Tunnel between the Capitol and the Senate . 
Office Building in Washington 


""Resilient Rubber Sandwich'' Monowheel Suspends Car 
in Modernized Practice; Senator B. K. Wheeler, of Mon- 
H. Connors, Vice President, The 


tana, (Right) and J. 
B. F. Good 


Electric Studebaker (Vintage of 1908) 
Photographed at First Run 


rich Co., as They ‘"Inaugurated"’ First of 
Two Cars Being so Equipped 
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CANADA 


Canada’s November exports of rub- 


ber goods amounted to $1,034,623, 
against $1,284,730 in November, 1938, 
according to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. Pneumatic tire casings, 


valu2 $501,547, accounted for approxi- 
mately half the total; there were 66 
markets for these products. Boots and 
shoes came next, value $314,987, against 
$513,090, the value of these exports in 
November, 1938. 


Woodstock Rubber Co., Woodstock, 
Ont., which closed its factory for the 
Christmas holidays, will not reopen it 
this year, according to General Man- 
ager E. C. Martin. Unsatisfactory 
conditions resulting in annual losses 
have made this action necessary. The 
office staff and the sales force of the 
company are being transferred to To- 
ronto, and footwear required will be 
produced by another concern. In re- 
cent years between 200 and 400 people 
were employed. 


The B. F. Goodrich Co. of Canada, 
Kitchener, Ont., will undertake an $85,- 
000 expansion program during the first 
quarter of 1940, according to G. W. 
Sawin, general manager. As a first 
step, general offices of the company are 
being moved to downtown Kitchener, 
to permit relocation of the shoe depart- 
rapidly 


ment and expansion of the 
growing mechanical goods division 
within the present building. Improve- 


ment in business since the early part 
of 1939 and the belief that Canada will 
continue to grow are reasons for the 
expansion. 


W. H. Funston, president, Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Hamil- 
ton, Ont., sees a bright 1940 picture. 
“As far as the rubber industry is con- 
cerned, I believe it is on the eve of a 
tremendous expansion as the result of 
two factors. Due to war demands 
for increased farm output, there is go- 
ing to be a tremendous increase in the 
use of tires on the farm, Expansion of 
the rubber industry is also going to 
be further accelerated by the direct use 
of rubber tires in warfare. One only 
has to look at the universal use of 
mechanized units in the Empire’s 
forces to realize how tires are being 
used for trucks, artillery, and for the 
air fleet. Because industry in general 
is being speeded up, there is also going 
to be a rapid expansion in our domes- 
tic transportation fieid.” 


Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of Trans- 
port, Ottawa, recently announced a list 
of contracts for purchases including 
several orders for rubber military cloth- 
ing and equipment, with the following 
companies sharing: B. F. Goodrich Co. 
of Canada, Kitchener, Ont., $14,442; 
Gutta Percha & Rubber, Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., $10,800; and Northern Rubber 


Co., Guelph, Ont., $6,750. 





H. W. Gregory 


Seiberling Names Gregory 
New Sales Manager 
Rubber Co. 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Through R. J. 
Thomas, vice president and_ general 
manzger, at a recent sales conference 
announced the appointment of H. W. 
Gregory as sales manager, Mr. Greg- 
ory has been with Seiberling nine years 
and has held various executive sales 
positions in the United States and Can- 
ada. He has also been connected with 
other rubber companies and is wel! 
known throughout the western and 
the southern sections of the United 
States. 


Seiberling, of Canada, 


Goodyear Sales Increase; 
Western Officials Meet 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Can- 
ada, Ltd., New Toronto, Ont., in a re- 
cent statement to stockholders accom- 
panying quarterly dividend checks, sent 
the following message from President 
A. G. Partridge, who is also head of 
the Rubber Association of Canada: “I 
am pleased to advise that the twenty- 
ninth year of your company has con- 
tinued on a profitable basis with sales 
showing an increase over the previous 
year and net earnings sufficient to cover 
all dividend requirements.” 

Goodyear recently held a conference 
in Regina for western officials, attend- 
ed by C. B. Cooper, manager of tire 
sales; F. G. Wilmott, manager of the 
automobile tire department; C. S. Wat- 
son, advertising manager; A. W. Not- 
man, Alberta manager; J. R. Coe, Sas- 
katoon manager; E. C. McConnell, 
Manitoba manager; and Harry Henley, 
Regina manager. The conference was 
told the manufacture of tires for farm 
implements is fast becoming one of the 
main branches of the Canadian tire in- 
dustry. Mr. Cooper also stated that 
an even newer branch of the industry 
is the manufacture of plane tires, which 
started after the beginning of present 
hostilities in Europe. 
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FINANCIAL 


Unless otherwise stated, the results of 
operations of the following companies are 
after deductions for operating expenses, 
normal federal income taxes, depreciation 
and other charges, but before provision 
for federal surtax on undistributed earn- 
ings. Most of the figures are subject to 
final adjustments. 


Baldwin Rubber Co., Pontiac, Mich. 
Quarter ended December 31, 1939: net 
profit, $160,678, equal to 5l¢ each on 
316,757. shares of common _ stock, 
against net profit of $156,843, or 49¢ a 
share, for the year ended December 31, 
1938. 


Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., 
and subsidiaries. Six months ended 
November 30, 1939: net profit after de- 
ductions for interest, depreciation, in- 
come taxes, and other charges, $3,445,- 
110, equal to $3.19 a share on 1,031,988 
common shares, after allowing for divi- 
dend requirements on the 5% preferred, 
contrasted with net profit of $1,428,372, 
or $1.35 a share on the 945,000 common 
shares outstanding in the same period 
of 1938. 


Endicott Johnson Corp., Johnson 
City, N. Y. Year ended November 30, 
1939: net profit after taxes and all 
charges, $1,611,368, equal, after pre- 
ferred dividend requirements, to $3.07 a 
share on 405,360 common = shares, 
against $857,191, or $1.21 a common 
share in the preceding fiscal year. Sales 
increased 13.12%. 


General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O. Year ended November 30, 1939: net 
profit, $2,137,318 after depreciation, 
federal income taxes, $200,000 provi- 
sion for contingencies, and $60,595 for 
possible loss on investments, equal after 
allowing for dividends on the 6% pre- 
ferred stock, to $3.77 each on 526,427 
shares of common stock, against $1,- 
181,224, or $1.97 a share on 519,627 
shares in the preceding fiscal year; net 
sales, $24,048,829 after deductions for 
adjustments, freight, excise taxes, and 
cash discounts, against $20,088,354 for 
the preceding year; current assets, in- 
cluding $2,537,191 cash, $11,568,371, and 
current liabilities, $2,276,984, compared 
with current assets $9,389,285, of which 
cash was $844,072, and current liabili- 
ties $1,762,357 on November 30, 1938; 
inventories, $5,888,399 against $4,975,- 
147 a year previously. 


Lee Rubber & Tire Corp., Consho- 
hocken, Pa. Year ended October 31, 
1939: net profit, $1,464,166, after all 
charges and taxes totaling $1,198,376, 
equal to $5.46 a share, against $950,599, 
or $3.71 a share, in the preceding fiscal 
year; consolidated net sales (the largest 
in the company’s history for mechani- 
icals), $14,520,702, against $12,219,048. 
current assets, $7,794,674 including $2,- 
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865,150 cash, against $6,534,924, includ- 
ing $2,111,339 cash; current liabilities, 
$1,525,877 including accrued _ taxes, 
against $1,199,957, inventories, $3,559,- 
791, against $3,250,711. 


O’Sullivan Rubber Co., Inc., 511 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. Eleven 
months ended November 30: earnings, 
$132,052, against $4,892 in the first elev- 
en mouths of 1938; November net 
earnings, $21,868, against $2,512 for 
November, 1938. 


Seiberling Rubber Co, of Canada, 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Year ended Oc- 
tober 31, 1939: net profit, after all ex- 
penses including depreciation, interest, 
and taxes, $31,396, equal to a little more 
than $1 a share on the common stock, 
contrasted with net profit in preceding 
fiscal year of $15,100, the record high. 


Rome Cable Corp., Rome, N. Y. 
Nine months ended December 31, 1939: 
net profit, $217,300, against $142,682 in 
the 1938 period. Quarter ended Decem- 
ber 31: net profit $102,216, against $69,- 
090 in the previous quarter and $81,505 
in the final quarter of 1938. 


A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc., New 
York, N. Y. Year ended October 31, 
1939: net profit, $222,410 before deduct- 
ing $16,162 for federal income tax and 
extrcordinary charges of $37,880 in con- 
nection with the merger on June 30 of 
the former New Jersey into the present 
company, leaving a final net profit of 
$168,368, against a loss of $1,054,392 in 
the preceding fiscal year; current assets, 
$6,514,953 including $1,168,668 cash, 
$1,447,637 accounts and notes receivable, 
less loss on doubtful accounts and $3,- 
898,649 inventories, current liabilities, 
$672,353, against current assets of $6,- 
377,403, including cash of $1,350,483, ac- 
counts receivable, less reserves, of $1,- 
667,048, inventories of $3,326,899, and 
current liabilities, $722,438. 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. Year ended December 31, 1939: 
net .profit, $5,324,992 after charges for 
depreciation, amortization, federal in- 
come taxes, and other items, equal, 
after deducting $524,928 dividends on 
the 6% preferred stock, to $3.65 each 
on the 1,316,710 shares of no-par com- 
mon stock, excluding 38,958 shares in the 
treasury, contrasted with net profit of 
$3,089,016, or $1.95 a common share in 
1938; current assets, $21,691,011, and 
current liabilities, $2,989,629, against 
$21,220,737 and $1,995,824, respectively. 


PALESTINE 


In 1938 tire imports were valued at 
£P80,119 (Palestine pounds) against 
£P104,263 in 1937. Great Britain, Can- 
ada, and the United States, in the order 
named, were the chief sources. Tire 
imports rose in 1939, to total £P49,000 
for the first half, against £P32,304 for 
the same period of 1938. 
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FROM OUR COLUMNS 


50 Years Ago—February, 1890 


As the manufacture of mechanical 
goods in this country has been exceed- 
ingly lucrative, English capitalists have 
been quite anxious to get hold of a 
portion of it. (p. 95) 


It is said that the English have 
coined a new name for “recovered rub- 
ber,” which is Yankee Para. (p. 99) 


Realizing from the expressions of 
dissatisfaction with solarized and acid- 
cured gossamer garments, that some- 
thing better, more uniform and reliable 
was demanded, the Cleveland Rubber 
Co. were the first, as they claim, to 
make and place upon the market a 
ladies’ garment thoroughly vulcanized 
by steam heat. (p. 102) 


Rubber floor coverings of all kinds 
are more in vogue today than ever be- 
fore, but it is only recently that rubber 
tiles have been advocated to any ex- 
tent. (p. 111) 


We notice that the Tyer Rubber Co. 
have made a new departure in the very 
neat and attractive advertisement which 
they are running in the Boston horse 
cars. With the approach of winter they 
advertise their hot water bottles for 
cold feet and their frictional plates for 
rheumatism. (p. 111) 


The largest set of rubber tires ever 
made, to our knowledge, were manufac- 
tured by the North British Rubber Co. 


for a road steamer. Each tire weighed 


750 pounds. (p. 111) 


25 Years Ago—February, 1915 
There are now in operation in this 
country 1,600,000 motor vehicles, and 
it is a fair estimate to say that they 
will need between now and next January 
an average of six tires each, which 
means a consumption of nearly 10,000,- 


000 tires. (p. 241) 


The manufacture of rubber goods was 
established in France as an industry in 
1828, the Michelin rubber-goods fac- 
tory at Clermont-Ferrand, dating from 
that year. (p. 244) 


The introduction of sodium bisulphite 
as an antiseptic in the treatment of 
rubber latex was due to Mr. Sidney 
Morgan, resident chemist of the Rub- 
ber Growers’ Association Malaya Re- 
search Fund. The use of this sub- 
stance has now become practically uni- 
versal in preparing pale crepe (p. 267) 


In 1909 the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. made and sold 102,669 tires, and this 
number has shown a steady yearly in- 
crease, until in 1914 the number was 1,- 
478,396. (p. 285) 


During the year just closed plantation 
grades have again occupied the pre- 
dominant place in the world’s rubber 
markets, with contributions calculated 
at about 65,000 tons to a world’s output 
computed at about 115,500 tons. (p. 305) 





Stretch-Wrap Machine 
(Continued from page 58) 


tage of the following Pliofilm charac- 
teristics: stretchability when - heated; 
strength increase in all directions and 
increased resistance to puncture when 
stretched, making application to irregu- 
lar shapes easy; self-sealing when 


heated, thus permitting wrapping and 
sealing in one operation. 

The new machine is said to increase 
greatly the speed of wrapping with 
Pliofilm, and in some cases this speed 
increase has reached ratios in excess 
of ten to one. Also up to 300% savings 
in wrapping material can be effected, 
it is claimed. The Stokes & Smith Co. 





Dividends Declared 








Stock oF 
S Stock Rate PAYABLE REcoRD 
COMPANY 
Pate occa ois cain iveislaie'eis Com $0.025 Mar. 1 Feb. 6 
pono Ee Prd, $1.00 ont Ge i 
Canada Wire & — om 7 indie sae . zie er ¥ Feb. 2 
“anada Wire & Cable Co., Ltd......+++- id J 5 
oe Wire & Cable Co., Ltd........-. A $1.00 q Sept. 15 Aug. 31 
Canada Wire & Cable Co., Ltd.......--- A $1.00 q Dec. 15 ov. 30 
Canada Wire & Cable Co., Ltd...... aa B $0.025 Mar. 15 Feb. 29 
Canada Wire & Cable Co., Ltd.. 6%4% Pfd $1.625 q Mar. 15 Feb. 29 
Collins & Aikman Corp.......- ‘om. .25 Feb. 20 Feb. 9 
Collins & Aikman Corp.......- see Com $1.75 extra Feb. 20 Feb. -9 
Corduroy Rubber Co........-..-+e+eees Cc $0 Dec. 20 Dec 15 
Corduroy Rubber Co...........eseeeeee Pt. Pfd $0.80 Dec. 20 Dec 15 
Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co.......++-+++++ A $0.50 q. Jan. 25 Jan. 15 
Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co.......++-++++- Com $0.25 Tan. 25 Jan. 15 
Detroit Gasket & Mfg. Co........+++++- Pfd. $0.30 q. Mar. Feb. 13 
Fisk Rubber Corp........-eccceccccoces Pfd. $0.89 final Feb. 230 eee eees 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co,, Inc.......- Com $0.25 Mar. 15 Feb. 15 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.. Inc.......- Pfd. $1.25 q. Mar. 15 Feb. 15 
Midwest Rubber Reclaiming Co......... Com $0.25 Feb. 1 Jan. 22 
Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co.........-- Pfd $0.875 q Apr. 1 Mar 20 
Okonite Co ....- PERS advetvacsnereseise Com $0.50 Feb. 1 Jan. 23 
CGD Socdveandendencocceseesoes 6% Pfd $1.50 q. Mar. 1 Feb. 16 
Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co..........+ 7% Pfd. $0.875 q Apr. 1 Mar 20 
Pharis Tire & Rubber Co...........+6. Com. $0.15 , ar. 20 Mar. 5 
Philadelphia Insulated Wire Co... < Com. $0.15 semi-an Feb. 15 Feb. 1 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. ......- js Com. $0.25 Mar. 15 Feb. 29 
PRESENCE, ccuwesxcleacosdcvccateaeses $3.00 Pfd. $0.75 Mar. 15 Mar. 4 





EUROPE 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Voluntary Control Panel 

The exigencies of war are forcing the 
rubber industry to make numerous ad- 
justments, Dependent as it is on vari- 
ous sources for its cotton, chemicals, 
etc., in addition to rubber, its problems 
are complicated by the fact that while 
huge requirements of various rubber 
goods for war purposes tax its re- 
sources to an unusual degree; it must 
cope with temporary or prolonged 
shortage of more or less essential in- 
gredients, shortages which in turn are 
caused largely by the heavy war de- 
mands on the industries which ordi- 
narily supply these materials. 

To some extent such shortages are, 
of course, caused by the partial or com- 
plete stoppage of imports. For in- 
stance, the highly valued and widely 
used German synthetic rubbers, the 
Perbunans, are no longer obtainable, 
a circumstance that has caused many 
factories difficulties in compounding. 
The same is true, though to a much 
smaller degree, of the Perdurens, also 
German products. Both these syn- 
thetics can be replaced by Neoprene 
and “Thiokol”; in some cases to ad- 
vantage as far as “Thiokol” is con- 
cerned. It is held here that Neoprene 
in some respects is superior to Per- 
bunan, but in others inferior. 

As far as the individual manufacturer 
is concerned, the problem at present is 
one chiefly of making the appropriate 
changes in compounding and process- 
ing and, in the worst event, of elimi- 
nating or substituting a line of goods. 
But these problems have a different and 
far more serious aspect when the in- 
dustry as a whole is considered, espe- 
cially in view of its importance. 

To cope with these questions of sup- 
plies as well as of labor, prices, capac- 
ity to manufacture, etc., the rubber 
industry, after the consultation with the 
government, decided to form a Volun- 
tary Control Panel. The chairman is 
Sir Walrond Sinclair, president of the 
Institution of the Rubber Industry and 
chairman of the India Rubber Manu- 
facturers’ Association; his associates 
are Sir George Beharrell, chairman of 
the Tire’ Manufacturers’ Association, 
and Sir Thomas Purves. The panel 
will make direct contact with the vari- 
ous government departments regarding 
problems of supplies, etc. It is whole- 
heartedly supported by the various 
trade organizations and conferences of 
the industry, each of which has ap- 
pointed advisory committees to keep 
the panel posted on their views, The 
organization is being helpful to the 
Ministry of Supply, Board of Trade, 
and other government departments. 


Higher Costs and Prices 


One of the immediate effects of the 
war has been rising prices of raw ma- 
terials, and the large amount of gov- 
ernment work increasing the demand 
for supplies has naturally accentuated 
this trend. Costs of living also rose; 
so higher wage scales became neces- 
sary. Recently the Rubber Manufac- 
turing Trade Board fixed new mini- 
mum rates which start at ls. an hour 
for workers of 21 years of age and 
over. Payment for overtime, based on 
a 48-hour week, comes to time and one- 
quarter for the first two hours, and 
time and a half after two hours; Sun- 
days and recognized holidays, double 
time. Several firms have also agreed 
to add 4s. a week to help meet the high- 
er cost of living. 

As a result, prices of finished goods 
have been raised too. Incidentally, it 
will be one of the tasks of the organ- 
ization recently formed to control the 
rubber industry to see to it that no un- 
justified price increases are made. 





Notes 


The Avon India Rubber Co. reports 
net profits of £105,517 for the year 
ended September 30, 1939, against 
£62,024 in 1937-38. The final payment 
of 4% brought the dividend for the 
year to 7% as in the preceding year, 
but the cash bonus was 3% instead of 
1%. 

A meeting of the London and Dis- 
trict Section of the Institution of the 
Rubber Industry was held on Decem- 
ber 11, 1939, when C, E. T. Mann, act- 
ing director of the Rubber Research 
Institute of Malaya, read a paper on 
“Improvement in the Quality of Rub- 
ber Planting Material.” Eric Mac- 
fadyen presided. 

Alberto Pirelli, of the Pirelli concern 
in Milan, Italy, is reported to have vis- 
ited London to negotiate with the Brit- 
ish government concerning contracts 
for products of his firm. 

Owing to the requisitioning of stocks 
of rubber boots for the army, the sup- 
ply of these goods available to the pub- 
lic has been depleted, and arrange- 
ments were necessary for the importa- 
tion of large quantities of the types of 
rubber footwear used by land workers, 
a reply to a question put in the House 
of Commons a short time ago revealed. 

There has been a considerable in- 
crease in the demand for hot water 
bottles here since the outbreak of the 
war. This, it seems, is due to a large 
extent to the shifting of numbers of 
people from the bigger cities with su- 
perior heating arrangements to the 
safer but less up-to-date localities. 

The war, with its increasing require- 
ments for gasoline, has led to a greater 
demand for bicycles in Europe, but bi- 
cycles are harder to obtain for factories 
have been requisitioned for govern- 
ment purposes and raw materials, espe- 
cially steel, are difficult to secure. One 
British bicycle manufacturer, the larg- 
est in the world, with the beginning 
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of the war and elimination of German 
competition, reports being flooded with 


orders. Bicycle prices, however, have 
risen about 15% because of the short- 
age of raw materials and greater labor 
costs, 

W. H. Stevens, formerly a partner 
in the firm of Henry P. Stevens & Son, 
consulting chemists to the Rubber 
Growers’ Association, Rubber Trade 
Asociation of London, and other bod- 
ies, has resumed consulting chemical 
practice in collaboration with H. J. 
Stern. The office is at 75 Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C.2. The new prac- 
tice will deal with all branches of in- 
dustrial chemistry, and special attention 
will be paid to the technology of rub- 
ber, plastics, paper, paints, textiles, and 
allied materials. Mr. Stevens is also 
prepared to advise or assist in matters 
relating to patents. 


GERMANY 


Automobiles and the War 


Owing to wnr-time restrictions the 
purchase of automobiles by the general 
public in Germany has _ practically 
ceased, and, despite orders for the 
army and for export, the automobile 
industry is finding difficulty in utilizing 
all of its enormous productive capacity. 
Consequently automobile factories are 
now taking up other related lines, al- 
though they are equipped to handle a 
considerably greater amount of export 
business and are only too anxious to 
do so. In this connection it is worth 
noting that raw materials apparently 
offer few problems as the new German 
cars are built almost entirely of do- 
mestic materials. Rubber for tires is 
still a problem. However for some 
time Germany has been exporting cars 
without tires and, making a virtue of 
necessity, declares that she has no de- 
sire to interfere with her customers’ 
own rubber industry, wishing only to 
supply them with the goods they them- 
selves cannot produce. 

The newest German cars are claimed 
to have the advantage over American 
and British types that they consume 
very little gasoline. At present the 
Balkans seem to be among the chief 
consumers of German automobiles, and 
here too motor vehicles are helping 
the farmer. From Bulgaria, for in- 
stance, it is reported that since the use 
of motor trucks, it has become possi- 
ble to exploit the less accessible lands 
at a profit. 


Notes 


In an improved device’ for covering 
fine rubber thread, adequate and uni- 
form tension is claimed to be obtained 
by means of an air-blowing device 
which is arranged directly on the re- 
volving bobbin, between two parallel 


1German patent No. 681,226. 
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flanges. A uniform current of air, drawn 
from an overhead central supply source, 
is blown outward at the height of the 
upper flange of the bobbin, causing the 
wrapping yarn, as it unwinds on its 
way to the part it is to cover, first to 
be pressed outward and then drawn up 
toward the bobbin. 

The Vulkan Gummiwarenfabrik 
Weiss & Baessler A.G., Leipzig, booked 
net profits of 89,000 marks in 1938-1939, 
against 84,000 marks in the preceding 
business year, A 10% dividend was de- 
clared. Business was reported as favor- 
able; up to June 30, 1939, sales showed 
a further increase; exports rose al- 
though the Ostmark and the Sudeten 
territory have become parts of Ger- 
many. The concern now is participat- 
ing in Vulkan Gummiwaren-Erzeug- 
ung G.m.b.H., Bunauburg (Sudeten- 
land), and has established relations 
with Primeros Gummiwarenfabrik 
G.m.b.H., Leipzig. 





FRANCE 


Like many another country, France is 
being forced by the war to consider 
seriously the problem of cutting im- 
ports as much as possible to save 
freight space and foreign currency. Re- 
cently F. Jacobs’ examined the various 
taw materials employed by the rubber 
industry and indicated their availability 
in France and also where, in his opin- 
ion, imports could be reduced or elim- 
inated. 

Starting with crude rubber, he 
showed that while French Indo-China 
is capable of producing enough rubber 
for peace-time requirements, these out- 
puts are inadequate in war time. But 
instead of importing additional amounts 
from other countries, he would reduce 
crude rubber consumption by the ju- 
dicious use of increased amounts of re- 
claim. In France synthetic rubber could 
only be used for very special purposes. 

In discussing carbon black, imported 
from America, the author offers two 
possibilities for eventually eliminating 
these imports: first, France should try 
to develop an industry for producing 
blacks from naphthalene as the Ger- 
mans are said to be doing; second, suit- 
able tread conipounds omitting carbon 
blacks should be evolved. M. Jacobs 
also questions whether carbon black is 
indispensable in making tires. Adopt- 
ing American procedure, he says, the 
other countries introduced carbon black 
and also began to make black tires, but 
no attempt has been made to improve 
the older formulae in which blacks did 
not enter. He feels that it should be 
possible to produce sufficiently resis- 
tant treads by substituting zinc oxide 
and silica for carbon black and at the 
same time taking proper advantage of 
the powers of appropriate accelerators 
and antiagers to improve the quality 


1 Rev. gén, caoutchouc, Oct., 1939, pp. 283-88. 


of a mix. To support his view he re- 
fers to comparative findings on wear 
of white and black pavings in England 
and France. 

Among the ingredients which must 
continue to be imported are sulphur, 
paraffin, asbestos, pine tar, and zinc ore 
(for the production of zinc oxide). But 
instead of cotton, which is not pro- 
duced on French territory, artificial 
fibers could be used, following the ex- 
ample of other countries similarly situ- 
ated. Iron oxides, now obtained from 
England, and formerly also from Ger- 
many, could be replaced by organic 
colors. It might be useful to continue 
to import accelerators and antiagers 
from abroad, except from Germany, al- 
though there are suitable French prod- 
ucts. As to the other ingredients, most 
of them are available in sufficient quan- 
tity in France, and imports of those 
items not available are comparatively 
small and would therefore not be bur- 
densome from the point of view of for- 
eign exchange or freight space. 


GREECE 


The outbreak of the war immediately 
caused the Greek government to take 
emergency measures which have been 
most disruptive in their effect on the 
local rubber business. A blanket em- 
bargo on all imports except essential 
foodstuffs, fuels, and government sup- 
plies, automatically stopped the impor- 
tation of crude rubber and manufac- 
tures of rubber. Crude rubber may 
now only be imported in special cases, 
but it is thought that annual import 
quotas equal to one-quarter of total 
imports in 1937 and 1938 may be 
granted shortly. In the first eight 
months of 1939 imports of crude rub- 
ber totaled 515,740 kilos, against 507,418 
kilos in the 1938 period. The value of 
the local output of rubber goods in 
1938 was estimated at $1,630,000, against 
$1,330,000 in 1937, In the first eight 
months of 1939 manufacturing was 
maintained at the 1938 level. 

Later reports indicated that the im- 
port embargo had been modified as far 
as rubber goods were concerned to al- 
low the importation of tires, but de- 
spite the increased cost of tires to local 
dealers, the government bans price in- 
creases. Imports of automobile tires 
in the first eight months of 1939 were 
645,659 kilos, against 585,212 kilos in the 
1938 period. Automobile tubes came to 
35,517 kilos, against 27,481 kilos. Most 
of the tires came from the United 





States, and the demand for American ° 


tires is likely to increase; Italian ship- 
ments of tires and tubes also showed a 
marked tendency to rise in the 1939 


period. 
Toward the end of 1939 it was re- 
ported that a small new factory, 


equipped with modern German machin- 
ery, would begin manufacturing sugical 
gloves, toy balloons, nipples, etc., from 
latex. 
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RUSSIA 


In 1938 both imports and exports 
declined as compared with 1937. While 
the country bought 30,957 metric tons 
of rubber, value, 77,419,000 rubles, in 
1937, this figure fell to 27,268 metric 
tons, value, 50,316,000 rubles, in 1938. 
Exports of rubber goods totaled 942 
metric tons, value, 4,482,000 rubles, in 
1937, but were only 642 metric tons, 
value, 2,474,000 rubles, in 1938. 


DENMARK 


A. S. Schionnig & Arve, Copenhagen, 
reported increased profits in the busi- 
ness year 1938-1939 of 611,000 kroner, 
against 511,000 kroner in the preceding 
year, and distributed an 8% dividend 
plus a 2% bonus. 


HUNGARY 


Various imports, including vulcan- 
ized rubber sheets, have been exempted 
from import duty by a decree of Sep- 
tember 22, 1939, 


FAR EAST 
KENYA 


Bata has extended operations to East 
Africa. In June, 1938, a factory was 
opened at Mombasa, which now is re- 
ported in full production. The daily 
output includes hundreds of pairs of 
rubber-soled canvas shoes, being sold 
at 1.50 shillings a pair, or about 29¢ 
(U.S.). These goods, very popular 
with the natives, are successfully com- 
peting with cheap Japanese importa- 
tions which have hitherto had a prac- 
tically undisputed field here. 

The rubber used by Bata is locally 
produced and includes plantation rub- 
ber from Uganda and a certain amount 
of the less wanted, because inferior, 
wild rubber from Lamu and coast dis- 
tricts. 

Refugees with experience in the Bata 
factories in Czechoslovakia are among 
the overseers; native blacks, trained to 
do the factory work, are said to have 
become sufficiently expert. At present 
80 persons are employed who produce 
3,000 pairs of shoes a week. It is* 
planned to open a factory near Nairobi 
where the climate is much better than 
at Mombasa, and eventually it is in- 
tended to export. 
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NETHERLAND INDIA 


New Rubber Packing Material 


plantation 


While the lower grades of 
rubber and native rubbers are usually 
shipped in bales, standard qualities of 
estate rubber are packed in plywood 
cases. A few factories in Java and Su- 
matra have for some time been under- 
taking the manufacture of such cases, 
but their output is small, and the bulk 


of the supplies have been obtained from 
Finland, Germany, United Kingdom, 
and Japan. The war has practically 
eliminated Europe as a source of sup- 
ply, leaving only Japan; consequently 
rubber producers face both a shortage 
of cases considerable increase 
in the price of those obtainable. 

Thus the experiments being conduct- 
ed at the West Java Experiment Sta- 
tion to utilize a certain type of rabber 
packing material are being followed 
with special interest. So far, it is said, 
results have been satisfactory, but be- 
fore the new packing can be pushed 
and recommended for general use, the 
approval of importers must be had. 

Since the rubber industry is a great 
consumer of packing material, the 
method now being tested would, if ap- 
proved, offer a valuable new outlet for 
the use of rubber. 


we | - 
and a 





Forward Sales 

Various companies have made addi- 
tional forward sales of standard grades 
of rubber out of the January-June, 1940, 
crop at an average price of 33 cents 
(Netherlands currency) per half kilo. 
These include Rubber Cultuur Mij. 
Hambaang, which sold additional 160,- 
000 half kilos standard sheet, bringing 
the total already sold forward out of 
the 1940 crop up to 400,000 half kilos, 
or more than 37% of the estimated 
standard production for the year. Ex- 
actly the same figures are reported by 
Cultuur Mij. Pasir Karet. Cultuur Mij. 
Sindang Sari sold 120,000 half kilos 
standard sheet, making a total of over 
420,000 half kilos for 1940, or one-third 
of the estimated standard production 
for the year. Finally Rubber Cultuur 
Mij. Kawang sold another 180,000 half 
kilos standard sheet and now has for- 
ward contracts covering 420,000 half 
kilos, or about 30% of the estimated 
standard production for 1940. 





Standard Production Rates 
Standard-production for 1939 was fixed 
at 342,181,931 kilos for Netherland India, 
distributed as follows: Java, West Java, 
63,825,786 kilos, Mid-Java, 14,318,565 
kilos, East Java (Madura), 40,055,179; 
Sumatra, East Coast, 164,562,675 kilos, 
Tapanuli, 7,261,631, Acheen and depend- 
encies, 19,093,625, Lampongs, 12,473,874, 
Palembang, 5,787,468; Riouw and de- 
pendencies, 4,866,527 kilos; Borneo, 


Western, 2,281,794 kilos, Southern and 
Eastern, 4,892,284 kilos; Other Outer 
Provinces, 2,762,523 kilos. 


Rubber and Latex Exports 

Record shipments of prepared rubber 
and latex from Netherland India are 
reported by the Central Bureau of Sta- 
tistics for October, 1939, when Java and 
Madura shipped 10,155,444 kilos of rub- 
ber, including 45,426 kilos in the form 
of manufactures and 39,078 kilos of la- 
tex; eState rubber from the Outer Prov- 
inces, 12,349,651 kilos, including 2,142,- 
287 kilos of latex, an unusually large 
amount; and native rubber, 23,265,931 
kilos: to total 45,771,026 kilos. The 
native exports were even higher than 
those for September when shipments 
had already exceeded the permissible 
amount. The excess shipments for the 
thir 1 quarter of 1939 came to 5,600 tons 
and for the first nine months of the 
year, to 10,600 tons, or about 8% above 
permissible. 





MALAYA 


Seeks New Sources of Imports 


Since the outbreak of the war Ma- 
layan business has improved consider- 
ably, with increased demand for a vari- 
ety of goods; With sources in Europe 
cut off, Malaya would have provided 
excellent market for American goods, 
but Great Britain is restricting trade 
within the Empire and also curtailing 
imports of non-essential goods, moves 
which will not help American sales. 

As it is, stoppage of imports of for- 
mic acid from Germany has necessi- 
tated placing substantial orders in 
America for acetic and sulphuric acids 
to replace the formic. 

Among the goods for which a good 
demand exists and which America can 
supply are building materials, dredging 
equipment and supplies, tires, and tubes. 





Higher Quota and Exports 


The increase in the rubber quota to 
80% for the first quarter of 1940 per- 
mits Malaya to export 128,500 tons dur- 
ing the quarter, 

For 1939 Malaya’s exportable quota 
was 371,300 tons, from which 11,381 
tons, the excess exported in 1938, had 
to be deducted, leaving a net exportable 
of 359,919 tons for the year. Of this, 
Malaya had exported 305,915 tons to 
the end of October, 1939. 





Record Bud-Grafts Yield 


At a recent meeting of the Kuala 
Lumpur Rotary Club, H. J. Page, di- 
rector of the Rubber Research Insti- 
tute of Malaya, stated: “Whereas the 
average yield of ordinary seedling rub- 
ber trees is less than 400 pounds per 
acre, budded rubber trees derived from 
good clones now generally available for 
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commercial planting are capable of 
yields of upwards of 1,000-1,500 pounds 
per acre, whilst, as a result of work 
at the R.R.I. and elsewhere, in recent 
years, still better clones are now in 
process of development, and will be 
available soon for commerial planting, 
with yields of over 2,000 pounds per 
acre:” 

He then went on to discuss some of 
the work involved in studying and de- 
veloping high-yielding clones: “Yield 
records from individual trees involve 
the weighing and recording of no less 
than 600,000 separate samples of rub- 
ber per annum, The program of work 
for the development of new clones and 
clonal seed may involve some 6,000 
hand-pollinations per annum, each of 
which has to be carried out at the top 
of a scaffolding in the tree tops, pollen 
from one tree being transferred to the 
female flowers of another.” 


BRITISH INDIA 


The development of the local rubber 
manufacturing industry since 1932 is 
well illustrated by the figures for rub- 
ber absorption: In 1932, 137 long tons; 
1933, 570; 1934, 1,105; 1935, 3,188; 1936, 
5,675; 1937, 7,172; 1938, 5,610; nine 
months, 1939, 4,820 !ong tons. The 
products manufactured are automobile 
tires (Dunlop, India, and one American 
brand, with a second American brand 
coming); rubber footwear (Bata); heels 
and soles (Bata and the Indian firm of 
Tata); toys; and sundries. Domestic 
production has been supplying about 
50% of the tire trade, but it is reported 
that at present local tire plants are 
handicapped by a shortage of certain 
raw materials. 

Tire retreading, with 12 plants in 
1938, dropped to six in the first half of 
1939. Motorists here have always been 
skeptical about retreaded tires, and the 
unsatisfactory results obtained with 
them have not been encouraging. 

Imports of tires in the first half of 
1939 increased to 127,206 units, value 
5,240,738 rupees, against 99,530 units, 
value 4,547,076 rupees, in the first half 
of 1938. While the United Kingdom 
supplied the great bulk of these tires, 
an increasing share came from the 
United States and Germany. Imports 
of tubes for automobile tires were 86,- 
487 units, value 423,738 rupees, against 
72,947 units, value 384,315 rupees. Mo- 
tor cycle tires, chiefly from the United 
Kingdom, totaled 823 units, value 7,891 
rupees, against 711 units, value 7,733 
rupees, Cycle tire imports were 424,838 
units, value 450,718 rupees, against 314,- 
212 units, value 341,138 rupees; cycle 
tubes, 770,585 units, value 331,625 ru- 
pees, against 534,568 units, value 213,649 
rupees. Rubber toys, heels and soles, 
and sundries were chiefly supplied by 
Germany, Japan, and local manufactur- 
ers. With Germany no longer a source 
of supplies, the only foreign competitor 

(Continued on page 74) 




















Editor’s Book Table 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“A.S.T.M. Standards on Rubber Prod- 
ucts.” American Society for Testing 
Materials, 260 S. Broad St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa, Paper, 6 by 9 inches, 210 
pages. Price $1.75. 

This compilation, issued under the 
auspices of the American Society for 
Testing Materials’ Committee D-11 on 
Rubter Products, provides in their lat- 
est form 29 widely used specifications 
and test methods. Fourteen of the 
standards pertain to general methods, 
involving: chemical analysis, sample 
preparation, tension testing, accelerated 
aging, air pressure heat testing, abra- 
sion resistance, adhesion, flexing, hard- 
ness, indentation, resistance to light 
checking and cracking, and changes in 
properties of rubber and _ rubber-like 
materials in liquids. Rubber hose and 
belting are covered in three standards; 
while gloves, matting, and tape are 
dealt with in four standards. There are 
five standards relating to various types 
of insulated wire and cable. Other 
standards pertain to rubber cements, 
sponge and hard rubber products. 

Of the 29 items, 20 have been issued 
as tentative and nine have been adopted 
as standard. Five of the tentative stand- 
ards were issued in 1939, while three 
tentative standards were adopted as 
standard in 1939. Nine standards and 
tentative standards were revised in 
1939. Thus, the current issue of this 
book incorporates much new and im- 
portant material relating to rubber test- 
ing. In addition to the above methods 
and specifications there is included a 
proposed draft of specifications for 
rubber insulating blankets, Other fea- 
tures included are an eight-page bibli- 
ography, which provides references to 
comprehensive sources of information 
on the properties and testing of rubber 
products and membership lists of Com- 
mittee D-1li and its sub-committees. 


“Felber’s Tavern.” Mark L. Felber. 
Danner Press, Inc., Akron, O. 1939, 
Cloth, 5% by 8 inches, 246 pages. II- 
lustrated. Price $2. 

Mark Felber, old-time newspaper man 
and since with the public relations de- 
partment of the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co, for many years, wrote this in- 
teresting story of his native state, Ne- 
braska, as it was in the good old horse 
and buggy era of sixty years ago. The 
book, based on incidents connected with 
a tavern which was built and run by 
the author’s grandfather, tells of the 
colorful events and characters of a 
small town in the 1880's. Packed with 
human interest and humorous anec- 
dotes “Felber’s Tavern” should be en- 
joyable reading for both young and 
old. 


“Annual Cotton Handbook for Daily 
Cable Records of American, East In- 
dian and Egyptian Crops, together with 
Liverpool, Brazilian, Continental, etc., 
Statistics—Season 1939-40.” Comtel- 
buro, Ltd., 11 Tokenhouse Yard, Lon- 
don, E.C.2, England, and 66-70 Beaver 
St., New York, N. Y. Cloth, 5%4 by 3% 
inches, 388 pages. Price $1. 

This handbook, now in its sixty-ninth 
year of publication, contains particulars 
on all growths of cotton for which fig- 
ures are obtainable. Covering world- 
wide statistics on the movement, con- 
sumption, and prices of cotton, the 
book is international in character and 
provides a complete and concise record 
of this important commodity. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


“Royle Straining Machines.” John 
Royle & Sons, Paterson, N. J. 8 pages. 
The latest developments in the firm’s 
line of straining machines are described 
and illustrated in this bulletin, No. 410. 
Among the features stressed are: ex- 
pansion-type head with quick-opening 
gate front and enlarged screen area; 
lever operated or hydraulically actu- 
ated head-locking devices; water-cooled 
forged steel stock screws of large ca- 
pacity; self-lubricated herringbone drive 
gears; and three-point bonnet clutch. 


“List of Inspected Gas, Oil, and Mis- 
cellaneous Appliances-” December, 1939. 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 207 
E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 135 pages. 
This list, revised semi-annually, in- 
cludes: gasoline hose of the rubber- 
metal and synthetic rubber types, sheet 
packing for use with hazardous liquids, 
millinery cement made of rubber dis- 
solved in carbon tetrachloride and ben- 
zene, and carbon black. 


“The Vanderbilt News.” January- 
February, 1940. R. T. Vanderbilt Co., 
230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 20 
pages. In this issue of the News the 
lead article reports on a study of the 
effect of storage conditions upon 
the properties of a compounded latex. 
Results show the importance of tem- 
perature during storage. A second ar- 


ticle discusses flexible hard rubber, or- , 


dinary hard rubber containing a large 
proportion of a suitable softener such 
as cotton-seed oil. Test data reveal 
its tensile properties and resistance to 
oils and solvents. The issue also deals 
with the production of low density 
sponge rubber, three-minute press cures 
for small rubber articles, and the quan- 
titative determination of selenium and 
tellurium in compounded rubber. 
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“Farrel Gearflex Couplings.” Farrel- 
Birmingham Co., Inc., 344 Vulcan St., 
3uffalo, N. Y. 44 pages. This catalog, 
No. 443, explains the function of a flex- 
ible coupling and describes how the 
firm’s Gearflex couplings compensate 
for parallel or angular misalignment or 
a combination of both, illustrating the 
details of design and construction with 
a number of halftone plates. Applica- 
tions, ratings, dimensions, and weights 
of various types of Farrel flexible coup- 
lings are covered, as well as informa- 
tion helpful in selecting a coupling for 
any particular application. Among the 
photographs of coupling installations 
are several that deal with application 
to rubber machinery. 


“Pre-Agreement and Post-Agreement 
Trade of the United States with the 
Principal Countries with Which Trade 
Agreements Were Made Before 1937.” 
United States Tariff Commission, 
Washington, D. C. This tabulation 
covers United States exports and im- 
ports in the trade with the principal 
countries with which trade agreements 
were made prior to January 1, 1937. For 
each country comparison is made be- 
tween the trade of a period of at least 
two years preceding the date when the 
agreement went into effect and the trade 
during the entire period from that date 
through October, 1939. The ten coun- 
tries covered are: Cuba, Belgium, Swe- 
den, Canada, Brazil, Netherlands, 
Netherlands East Indies, France, Co- 
lombia, and Finland. In all cases the 
statistics show substantial increases in 
trade with this country, 


“Commodity Exchange, Inc.—Seventh 
Annual Report, November 30, 1939.” 
Commodity Exchange, Inc., 81 Broad 
St., New York, N. Y. 12 pages. This 
report for the fiscal year ending No- 
vember 30 covers the financial condi- 
tion of the Commodity Exchange, Inc., as 
reflected in its balance sheet and statement 
of operating income and expense. Of the 
seven commodities listed on the ex- 
change, rubber was the only one to 
show a decline in trading volume dur- 
ing 1939, In that year 44,373 contracts 
were traded as compared with 79,247 in 
1938 and 95,021 in 1937. It is pointed 
out that new contracts for trading in 
rubber and tin will be shortly presented 
for the approval of members of the ex- 
change. 


“Raw Materials Bibliography.” United 
States Tariff Commission, Washington, 
D. C. 96 pages. This bibliography has 
been prepared in answer to a growing 
demand for the available literature on 
raw materials and related subjects, in- 
tensified lately by war developments. 
This literature guide, covering over 200 
subjects in this category, contains 728 
bibliographical references, all conven- 
iently indexed. Of the 58 references 
pertaining to rubber, only eight of these’ 
deal directly with that commodity. The 
remainder consider rubber in conjunc- 
tion with a study of other commodities. 
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“Electric Heat in Industry.” Fourth 
Quarter, 1939. General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 8 pages. “Electric 
heat helping industry step-up produc- 
tion” is the theme of this issue of this 
quarterly review. Featuring photo- 


graphs of applications, the issue shows 
instances of practical usage of electric 
heat which include: heating electro- 
plating bath, smoothing brake-lining 
edges, heating paraffin, heating plastic 
press platen, and waterproofing canvas. 





RUBBER BIBLIOGRAPHY 


HEALTH HAZARDS IN THE RUBBER IN- 
pustry. A. N. Currie, Trans. Inst. Rub- 
ber Ind., Oct., 1939, pp. 137-51. 

A QUANTITATIVE METHOD OF EXPRESS- 
ING FLex-CracCKING RESULTs. R. G. 
Newton, Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., Oct., 
1939, pp. 172-84. 

New Uses ror Rusper. P. Norus, Rub- 
ber Age (London), Dec., 1939, pp. 291-92. 

LATEX IMPREGNATION OF GLaAss WOoL 
Fitter Ciotus. Rubber Age (London), 
Dec., 1939, pp. 293-94. 

GERMAN SYNTHETIC RusBer. Rubber 
Age (London), Dec., 1939, pp. 295, 298. 

Latex Diprep Goons. Rubber Age 
(London), Dec., 1939, pp. 299-302. 

An Essay in REPLANTING. India Rub- 
ber J., Dec. 2, 1939, pp. 10-12. 

RUBBER AND THE BREWING INDUSTRY. 
J. P. Griffiths, India Rubber J., Dec. 2, 
1939, pp. 16-18. (Conclusion.) 

MINIMUM Rates oF Waces. India Rub- 
ber J., Dec. 9, 1939, pp. 14. 

Tue Puzz_e or Dispersion. F. H. 
Cotton, India Rubber J., Dec. 9, 1939, pp. 
9-10. 

Uses oF RuBBER IN MINING. 
Rubber J., Dec. 9, 1939, pp. 11-12. 

VOLUNTARY CONTROL OF THE RUBBER 
Inpustry. Jndia Rubber J., Dec. 16, 1939, 
pp. 8-9. 

PuriFIED LATEX AND RusBer. R. J. 
Noble, Rubber Chem. Tech., Oct., 1939, 
pp. 672-87. 

An X-Ray INVESTIGATION OF CRYSTAL- 
LINITY IN Russer. S. D. Gehman and 
J. E. Field, Rubber Chem. Tech., Oct., 
1939, pp. 706-18. 

HicHity Potymeric Compounps.  E. 
Sauter, Rubber Chem. Tech., Oct., 1939, 
pp. 719-33. 

THe CRYSTAL STRUCTURES OF CELLULOSE 
AND oF RuspsBer. H. Mark and K. H. 
Meyer, Rubber Chem. Tech., Oct., 1939, 
pp. 734-35. 

ForceD AND SPONTANEOUS CHANGES IN 
THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE MOLECULES IN 
STRETCHED Russper. P. A. Thiessen and 
W. Wittstadt, Rubber Chem. Tech., Oct., 
1939, pp. 736-54. 

THE CHROMATOGRAPHY OF RUBBER So- 
LuTions. G. Cajelli, Rubber Chem. Tech., 
Oct., 1939, pp. 762-73. 

A CONTRIBUTION TO THE CHARACTERIZA- 
TION OF THE Piastic-ELastic State. E. 
Ruove, Rubber Chem. Tech., Oct., 1939, 
pp. 799-804. 

THE INFLUENCE OF VULCANIZATION ON 
THE OXIDIZABILITY OF Rusper. C. Du- 
fraisse and J. Le Bras, Rubber Chem. 
Tech., Oct., 1939, pp. 805-25. 

TESTING AND CONTROL OF LATEX SupP- 
PLIES E. A. Murphy, Rubber Chem. 


India 


Tech., Oct., 1939, pp. 885-99. 
Ho.ipays w!iTH Pay PrRoposALs 
Rubber J., Dec. 23, 1939, pp. 1-3. 


Indta 


CREAMING OF RuBBER LATEX. oe 
Bondy, Trans. Faraday Soc., 35, 1093- 
108 (1939). 

Tests ON CREPE Sottnc. IV. Viscos- 
ity, Plastic Yield, and Tensile Product. 
T. H. Messenger and J. R. Scott, J. Rub- 
ber Res., 8, 79-86 (1939). 

PROPERTIES OF RUBBER UNDER VIBRA- 
TION AND SuHocK. JI. Vibrating Defor- 
mation under Compression. L. S, Frum- 
kin, J. Rubber Ind. (U.S.S.R.), 400-408 
(1936). 

SYNTHETIC RuspBer. I. Improved Ap- 
paratus for Analysis of Butadiene.  S. 
Kambara, J. Soc. Chem. Ind. (Japan), 
42, 2438 (1939). 

KorOSEAL AS AN ENGINEERING MATERI- 
AL. F. K. Schoenfeld, Trans. Am. Inst. 
Chem. Eng., 35, 447-62 (1939). 

Vutcacit-P. N. Drozdov, Prom. Org. 
Chim., 1, 292-93 (1936). 

PLIABLE PoLyvINYL PRropwucts. 
Plastics, 11, 169-72 (1939). 

RECENT TECHNICAL APPLICATIONS OF 
Futcer’s EArtTH or BENTONITE. A. J. 
Van Duuren, Chem. Weekblad, 36, 643- 
46 (1939). 

SYNTHESIS oF LusBRICANTs. G. Hugel, 
Trans. Faraday Soc., 35, 1054-1060 (1939). 

THE APPLICATIONS OF HIGH-FREQUENCY 
CuRRENTS IN THE RusBerR INpustry. H. 
A. Leduc, India Rubber J., Dec. 23, 1939, 
pp. 10-15. 

RuesBer RECLAMATION INDUSTRY. India 
Rubber J., Dec. 23, 1939, pp. 18-19 

PULVERIZATION OF RUBBER AND Its USE. 
K. Kurahashi, J. Soc. Rubber Ind. (Ja- 
pan), 9, 53-67 (1936). 

THe Pyrotysts OF ETHYLENE. A. 
Synthesis of Butadiene from Ethylene or 
Ethyiene and Acetylene. II. M. and G. 
R. Schultze, Kautschuk, Dec., 1939, pp. 
195-201. (Conclusion.) 

DyNAmic FAtiGue LIFE OF RUBBER. S. 
M. Cadwell, R. A. Merrill, C. M. Sloman, 
and F. L. Yost, Ind. Eng. Chem. (Anal. 
Ed.), Jan. 15, 1940, pp. 19-23. 

ENEMIES OF COVERED-RUBBER YARN. C. 
E. Bergamini, Textile World, Jan., 1940, 
p. 67. 

ExtrusION PusHES AHEAD. 
ways, Jan., 1940, pp- 5-7. 

CAkBON BLACK ESTIMATION IN VULCAN- 
1zED Ruerer, H. A. Curran, India Rubber 
J., Dec, 30, 1939, pp. 3-4. 

FoLpED AND CABLED Goons. 
ber J., Dec. 30, 1939, pp. 8-9. 

Testinc MetTHops For LATEX, LATEX 
CoMPOUNDS, AND ARTIFICIAL DISPERSIONS 
or Russer. I. D. E. Fowler and W. 
Thompson, Rubber Age (N. Y.), Jan., 
1940, pp. 223-28. 

Anti-Percussion Latex Firs. PP. 
Mabb, Rubber Age (N. Y.), Jan., 1940, 
pp. 229-31. 


Brit. 


Esso Oil- 


India Rub- 








India Rubber World 


CHLORINATION OF PULVERIZED RUBBER. 
K. Kurahashi and T. Ebe, J. Soc. Rubber 
Ind. (Japan), 9, 67-79 (1936). 

CENTENARY OF THE INVENTION OF VUL- 
CANIZATION. E. De Meeus, Rev. gén. 
caoutchouc, Oct., 1939, pp. 281-82. 

CAN THE FRENCH RusBER INDUSTRY 
DISPENSE WITH IMPORTATIONS? F. Ja- 
cobs, Rev. gén. caoutchouc, Oct., 1939, pp. 
283-88. 

HEvEA CULTIVATION IN INDOo-CHINA, A 
Thomas, Rev. gén. caoutchouc, Oct., 1939, 
pp. 289-96. (Conclusion. ) 

EVALUATION OF ReEcLAIMS. R. A. Hub- 
lin, Rev. gén. caoutchouc, Oct., 1939, pp. 
297-302. (To be continued.) 

DETERMINATION OF MECHANICAL PROPER- 
TIES OF NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER. 
W. Philipoff, Kautschuk, Dec., 1939, pp. 
191-94. 

CoNSTANT ContrROoL RuBBER THREAD 
Covertnc Macuine. H. B. Ahlberg and 
C. E. Buote, Rubber Age (N. Y.), Jan., 
1940, pp. 232-34. 

CONVEYERS FOR OmL-TREATED COAL. 
Rubber Age (N. Y.), Jan., 1940, p. 235. 

EFFect oF SULPHUR AND SULPHUR COM- 
POUNDS IN NAPHTHA UPON CERTAIN Cor- 
rosion Tests. L. M. Henderson, M. S. 
Agruss, and G. W. Ayers, Jr., Ind. Eng. 
Chem. (Anal. Ed.), Jan. 15, 1940, pp. 1-3. 

Low-TEMPERATURE SET AS A MEASURE 
OF STATE OF VULCANIZATION. J. H. Freip- 
ING, Ind. Eng. Chem. (Anal. Ed.), Jan. 
15, 1940, pp. 4-9, 





British Malaya Imports* 





Wet 
— 
ry 
Sather Went) 
Tons Tons 
From — Dec., 1939 — 
ER ere ea eoee 2,097 9 
SPE RUD ccna cpcceeneene ,094 
Java and other Dutch islands. 248 
SPL eee eee 354 42 
Braagn BOrmneod .occccssssees 302 9 
DEN -snkwioceswen~ees bases es 385 6 
ES aes 867 45 
French Indo-China .......... 653 141 
Other countries .....ccccccece 107 17 
ES yr ee 8,107 359 
ee ee ee ee 13 (tons) 


*Figures on rubber gross exports: Ocean Ship- 
ments from Singapore, Penang, Malacca, and 
Port Swettenham are being temporarily withheld. 





Rubber and Canvas 
Footwear Statistics 


Thousands of Pairs 





Inventory Production Shipments 
20,430 74,102 





BOTS  ccdvcnes 16,183 50,812 54,942 
1939 
SS teanwaoee 16,157 4,807 4,778 
TOM, “65's shee 16,582 4,953 4,629 
Ms. sheueyss 17,281 5,897 5,214 
ee 18,083 5,216 4,414 
ere 19,055 5,033 4,017 
ere 19,729 4,866 4,192 
| eee 18,115 3,280 4,894 
bb Rigs de 16,956 5,090 6,213 
Be Assess 15,218 4,713 6,452 
POL: <sise hisiee's 14,619 5,332 5,916 
ee ee 15,195 6,049 5,473 
The above figures have been adjusted to rep- 


resent 100% of the industry based on reports 
received which represented 81% for 1936-37. 

Source: Survey of Current Business, Bureau 
- Foreign & Domestic Commerce, Washington, 
Tee ol 


























Patents and Trade Marks 


MACHINERY* 


United States 


2,183,984. Mat Forming Apparatus. H. S. Camp- 
bell, assignor to Republic Rubber Co., both 
of Youngstown, O. 

2,184,119. Tire Vulcanizing Mold. E. A. Glynn, 
assignor to Super Mold Corp. of California. 
both of Lodi, Calif. 

2,184,630. Belt Vulcanizer. A. N. Alexander, 
Brookline, Mass., assignor to Ton-Tex Corp., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

2,185,245. Cord Stretcher and Winder. L. M. 
Cotchett, Hingham, Mass., assignor, by mesne 
sage egg to United States Rubber Co., 
New York z=, 

2,185,542 and. 2, as, 543. Tire Vulcanizer Adapter. 
R. G. aniel, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

2,185,737. Roll Grinder. N. J. Ritzert, assignor 
4 Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., both of Dayton, 


2,186,286. Tube Splicer. M. L. Engler and W. J. 
Breth, assignors to General Tire & Rubber 
Co., all of Akron, O. 

2,186,583. Fabric Cutter. E. H. Groh, assignor 
to O’Donnell Rubber Products Co., both of 
‘Cincinnati, O. 

2,186,882. Retreading Vulcanizer. W. G. and V. 
Rawls, both of Lima, O. 

ie Machine for Compacting Articles. F. 

em, Newton, assignor to Hood Rubber 
g;., Inc., Watertown, both in oe 

2,187, 253 and 2,187,254. Vulcanizer. L. Wal- 
lace, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to R ‘H. Crook, 
as trustee. 


Dominion of Canada 


386,333. Filament Winder. Dominion Rubber ,% 
Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., assignee of H. 
Cooper, Providence, R. iby S. A. 


386,335. Thread Tension Apparatus. Dominion 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., assignee 
of R. S. Francis, Rumford, R. Ss. 


U. A. 
386.398. Machine to Make Abrasive Coated 
Webs. Carborundum Co., a Delaware corpora- 
tion, assignee of Carborundum Co., a Penn- 
sylvania corporation, assignee of R. L. Melton, 
R. Benner, and P. Kirchner, co-invent- 
ors, all of Niagara Falls, nN. 2, 0: Se 


Germany 

684,084. Device and Method to Vulcanize Rubber 
on to Metal Roll. R. Dufour, Paris, and H. A. 
Leduc, Mantes-Gassicourt, Seine-et-Oise, both 
in France. Represented by G. Respodek, Ber- 


lin-Zehlendorf. 
684,264. Latex Coating Device. T. L. rey 


—-. England. Represented by W. Stort, 
erl In 
684,826. Tool for Working Rubber. A. Traub, 


Saulgau, Wurtt. 
685,049. Tire Shaper. Deutsche Dunlop Gummi- 
Compagnie, A.G., Hanau a.M. 
.083. Device and Method for Applying 
Sprayed Rubber to Fabric. F. F. Schwartz and 
M. A. Chavannes, both of Paris, France. Rep- 
resented by G. Weissenberger, . Schulte- 
Kemminghausen, E. Heilmann, W. Lange- 
wiesche, K. Brose, and H. Feder, all of Berlin. 





PROCESS 
United States 


2,184,153. Latex Sprayed Fabrics. F. F. Schwartz, 
Paris, France, assignor, by mesne assign- 
ments, to American Ecla Corp., Dover, Del. 

2,184,179. Rubber-Covered Wire. E. C. Domm, 
assignor to National-Standard Co., both of 
Niles, Mich. 

2,185,217. Coating Sheets with Latex and De- 
hydrating Latter with Calcium Compound. D. 
P. Moore, Avon Park, Fila. 

2 i 568. Sponge Rubber Steering Wheel Grips. 

M. B. Ratner, Phoenix, Ariz. 

2,185,738. Printing Roller. J. Rockoff, assignor 

to Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., both of Dayton, 


oO. 
2,185,924. Relief Maps. (Latex.) J. E. C. de V. 
Pereira, Lisbon, Portugal. 


*The Patent Office of London, England, has 


announced that the present emergency has 
necessitated suspending the preparation of 
abridgement of patent specifications; conse- 


—— their listing here will be discontinued 
until further notice. 


2,186,771. Calendering Rubber Sheet. W. Smith, 
ee to General Tire & Rubber Co., both 
of Akron, O. 

2,186,959. Gas-Expanded Rubber. L. S. Cooper, 
Port Clinton, O., ee, to Rubatex Prod- 
ucts, Inc., New York, 


Dominion of Canada 


~*~ 755. Stratum Plugging Method. (Latex.) 
Dow Chemical Co., assignee of C. Irons, both 
of Midland, Mich., U. S. A. 

385,795. Cord Fabric. B. F. Goodrich Co., New 
York, N. U. S. A., assignee of T. H. Ain- 
lay, Kitchener, Ont. 

385,914. Elastic Thread. International Latex 
Process, Ltd., St. Peter’s Port, Channel 
Islands, assignee of M. G. Shepard, Water- 
bury, and T. G. Hawley, Jr., > vesaiaien co- 
inventors, both in Conn., U. S. A 

386,227. Ceramic Articles. (Latex.) G. Heinz, 
Trenton, N. J., and E. B. Carter, Morrisville, 
Pa., both in the U. S. A., assignee of M. 
Carter, Trenton, co-inventor with G. Heinz. 

386,399. Container Sealing Process. (Latex.) 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Farnham, P. Q., assignee of W. I. McGowan 
and A. J. Puschin, co-inventors, both of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., U A. 


CHEMICAL 


United States 


2,183,567. Antioxidant—Reaction Product of an 
Aliphatic Ketone with an Aryl-Amine and 
Aromate Diamino Compound. L. H. Howland, 
Nutley, N. J., assignor, by mesne assignments, 
to United States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,183,602. Vinylidene Chloride’ Polymers. R. M. 
Wiley, assignor to Dow Chemical Co., both of 
Midland, Mich. 

2,183,811. Fireproot and Waterproof Electrical 
Insulation Containing Copolymerized Vinyl 
Chloride and Vinyl Acetate, Tricresyl Phos- 
phate, and Chlorinated Diphenyl. (Synthetic.) 
E. Homan, East Orange, assignor to Irving- 
ton Varnish. & Insulator Co., Irvington, both 


in N. J. 

2,184,076. Rubber Substitute—Reaction Product 
of an Unsaturated Oil with Hydrogen Poly- 
sulphide. E. Gottesman, Jerusalem, Palestine, 
assignor, by mesne assignments, to K. W. 
Posnansky, New York, N. Y. 

2,184,155. Polyvinyl Acetal Resin Sheets Con- 
taining Tetrahydrofurfuryl Maleate. (Syn- 
thetic.) H. B. Smith, assignor to Eastman 
Kodak Co., both of Rochester, N. Y. 

2,184,164. Butadiene from 1,3-Butylene Glycol by 
Dehydrating in the Presence of Sulphonic 
Acids of Aromatic Hydrocarbons. (Synthetic.) 
M. Mueller-Cunradi, Ludwigshafe a. R., and 
H. Krekeler, Mannheim, assignors to Sy G. 
nc gg A. G., Frankfurt a.M., all in 
erm 

—— "Antioxidant—Reaction Product of An- 
hydro Para Amino Benzyl Alcohol and a Sec- 
ondary Diaryl Amine. W. Scott, Akroh, O., 
assignor to Wingfoot Corp., Wilmington, Del. 

2,184,170. Accelerator—Selenyl Aryl Thiazoles 
from a Selenide and a 2-Halogen-Substituted 
Aryl Thiazole. L. R. Sperberg, Habana, Cuba, 
assignor to Wingfoot Corp., Wilmington, Del. 

2,184,238. Activator for Fast Accelerator—Com- 
plex Compound of a Metal Salt with an 
Amine. J. G. Lichty, Stow, O., assignor to 
Wingfoot Corp., Wilmington, Del. 

2,184,239. Accelerator—Addition Product of Zinc 
Benzothiazyl Amine. J. G. Lichty, Stow, O., 
assignor to Wingfoot Corp., Wilmington, Del. 

2,184,311. Photographic and Printing Media 
Comprising Polyvinyl Alcohol, Dispersed 
Rubber, and a Light- Sensitizing Agent. F. M. 
Meigs, Niagara Falls, N. Y., assignor to E. I. 
od " iaaaas de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, 


2,184,423. Polyvinyl Acetal Resin Sheets Con- 
taining Tributyrin. (Synthetic.) B. E. Gram- 
kee, assignor to Eastman Kodak Co., both of 
Rochester, N. Y. 

2,184,426. Polyvinyl Acetal Resin Sheets Con- 
taining an Alkyl Phthalyl Ethyl Glycolate. 
(Synthetic.) N. S. Kocher and H. B. Smith, 
assignors to Eastman Kodak Co., all of Ro- 


chester, N. Y. 

2,184,442. Polyvinyl Acetal Resin Sheets Con- 
taining Triamyl Phosphate. (Synthetic.) H. 
B. Smith, assignor to Eastman Kodak Co., 
both of Rochester, N. 

2,184,443. Polyvinyl Acetal Resin Sheets Con- 
taining Triethylene Glycol Diacetate. (Syn- 
thetic.) B. Smith, assignor to Eastman 
Kodak Co., both of Rochester, MN. ¥. 
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2,184,444. Polyvinyl Acetal Resin Sheets Con- 
taining Triethyl Citrate. (Synthetic.) H. B. 
Smith and D. R. Swan, assignors to Eastman 
Kodak Co., all of Rochester, N. Y. 

2,184,445. Polyvinyl Acetal Resin Sheets Con- 
taining Tetrahydrofurfuryl Succinate. (Syn- 
thetic.) H. B. Smith, assignor to Eastman 
Kodak Co., both of Rochester, N. Y. 

2,184,512. Antioxidant — 4:4’-Dialkoxy-N-Alkyl- 
Diarylamine. W. Baird and M. Jones, both of 
Blackley, England, assignors to Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., a corporation of 
Great Britain. 

2,184,966. Rubber Derivative Produced by Re- 
acting Rubber with a Halogen Compound, 
Followed by Hydrolysis to Split off the 
Halide Reagent. (Synthetic.) P. J. ieze- 
vich, Elizabeth, N. J.; now by judicial change 
of name to P. J. Gaylor, assignor to Standard 
Oil Development Co., a corporation of Dela- 


ware. 
2,185,591. Accelerator—Dispersible Thiocarbani- 
lide. D. W. Jayne, Jr., Port ester, assignor 
> on Cyanamid Co., New York, both 


¥. 

2,185, 6. Hardening Extrusion Products Com- 
posed of Polymerization Products of Diene 
Hydrocarbons. H. I. Waterman and W. L. J. 
de Nie. both of Delft, Netherlands, assignors 
pI ae Development Co., San Francisco, 

alif. 

2,185,951. Polymerized Unsaturated Hydrocar- 
bons Adapted for Inclusion in Large Quanti- 
ties in Rubber Mixtures. Rostler and V. 
Mehner, assignors to Naftolen-Gesellschaft zur 
Verwertung der Rostler-Mehner ’schen Ver- 
fahren m. b. H., all of Vienna, Germany. 

2,186,183. Polyvinyl Halide Film for Gas Con- 
tainer Walls. (Svynthetic.) H. L. Trumbull, 
Hudson, O., F. Goodrich Co., 
New York. N. 

2,186,202. Latex Preservative—Alky! Mercury 
Ester. J. McGavack, Leonia, N. J., assignor, 
by mesne assignments, to United States Rub- 
ber Co., New York, N. 

2,186,284. Gasket Composition Comprising Com- 
minuted Cork and an Olefin Polysulphide. H. 
B. Denman, assignor to Detroit Gasket & Mfg. 
Co., both of Detroit, Mich. 

2,186, 419, 2,186,420. and 2,186,421. Accelerator— 
Manufacture of Mercaptothiazoles. 

Mathes, Akron, O., assignor to B. F. Goedrich 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,186,750. Rotproofing and Waterproofing Com- 

position Comprising Latex and Naphthenic 


assignor to B. 
c ¥. 


Acid. W. Carter, Avonmouth, assignor to 
National Processes, Ltd., London, both in 
England. 

2,186,909. Vulcanizable Rubber-Like Material 


Comprising a Wax Oxidized with Hydrogen 
Peroxide. (Synthetic.) R. C. Pollock, Long 
Beach, assignor to Union Oil Co. of California, 
Los Angeles, both in Calif. 

2,186,917. Fluorinated Derivative of Rubber. P. 
J. Gaylor, Union, N. J., assignor to i 
Oil Development Co., a corporation of 


2,187,146. Coagulation of an Aqueous Sain 
of a Halogen-2-Butadiene-1,3 Polymer by 
Freezing. Calcott, Woods- 


(Synthetic.) W.S 

town, N. J., and H. W. Starkweather, 
Castle County, Del., assignors to E. I. du 
— de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, 


New 


2,187,155. Antioxidant—Reaction Product of a N, 
N’ Diaryl Arylene Diamine and Sulphur Chlo- 
ride. Ingram, Nitro, W. Va., assignor 
to Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

2,187,185. Rubber Derivative. Plastic Reaction 
Product of Rubber and Hydrofluoric Acid. J. 
Sdll, Leverkusen—I. G. Werk, assignor to I. 
G. Farbenindustrie A. G., Frankfurt, a.M., 
both in Germany. 


Dominion of Canada 


385.759. Bonding Composition for Artificial Silk 
Tires. (Latex.) International Latex Pro- 
cesses,, Ltd., St. Peter’s Port, Channel Is- 
— assignee of E. Hazell, Providence, R. 
I., and S. R. Ogilby, Eltingville, S. I., N. Y., 
co-inventors, both in the U. S. A. 
386,166. Hydroxylamine Derivative. Dominion 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., assignee of 
re. oi. Bassford, . Naugatuck, Conn. 
386,177. Polymerized Piperylene from Hy droge- 
nated Furfurol. (Synthetic.) Les Usines de 
Melle, formerly Usines de Melle, Melle, as- 
signee of H. M. E. Guinot, Niort, both of 


Deux-Sévres, France. 
386.242. Accelerator. Reaction Product of a 
Quaternary Ammonium Halide and a Metallic 


erivative of Mercaptobenzothiazole. Canadian 


Industries, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., assignee of 
Wm. Baird, Manchester, England. 
386,313. Plasticizer—a-Nitrose-8 Naphthol. Can- 


adian Industries Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., as- 

signee of I. Williams, Woodstown, and C. C. 

Smith, Carney’s Point, co-inventors, both in 
A 


N, 3. CU. & A . 
386.334. Antioxidant—Diary! Arylene Diamine. 
Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., 


assignee of L. Meuser and. A. J. Laliberte, 
both of Naugatuck, and W. E. Messer, Che- 
shire, co-inventors, both in Conn., U. S. A. 
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United States 


2,183,698. Stone Crusher. G. H. 
Berlin-Charlottenburg, Germany. 


Schieferstein, 


2,183,862. Hosiery. R. E. Davis, Jr., assignor 
to W. B. Davis & Son, Inc., both of Fort 
Payne, Ala. i 
2,183,891. Fan. E. Newnham, assignor to 
Knapp-Monarch Co., both of St. Louis, Mo. 
2,183,976. Shovel. R. A. Smith, Mahwah, N. J. 
2,184,060. Wrist Watch Band. H. Singer, as- 
signor of one-half to H. Fong, both of Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. 
2,184,082. Shoe. E. F. Roberts, Rye, assignor, 


by mesne assignments, te United States Rub- 


ber Co., New York, both in N. Y. 

2,184,132. Beater. H. H. Todd, Chicago, Ill. 

2,184,146. Flooring. C. W. Leguillon, Akron, 
O., assignor to B. F. Goodrich Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

2,184,166. Rubber-Wax Package. F. J. Rape, 


Edenburg, Pa., assignor to American aac 
mid & Chemical Corp., New York, N. Y 

2,184,186. Weatherstrip. H. D. Geyer, Dayton, 
O., assignor to General Motors Corp., Detroit, 
Mich. 


2,184,231. Pipe Engaging Slip. H. Allen, :.s- 
signor to Abercrombie Pump Co., both of 
Houston, Tex. 

2,184,261. Shoe. A. Vamos, Brooklyn, assignor, 


by mesne assignments, to es States Rub- 
ber Co., New York, both in N. 

2,184,326. Tire. J. H. omas, 7. O., as- 
signor, by mesne assignments, to iwens- 
Corning Fibreglas Corp., a corporation of Del. 

2,184,398. Link Assembly. R. F. Peo and G. 
M. Magrum, assignors to Houde Engineering 


Corp., all of Buffalo, 
2,184,453. Punching Bag. J. P. Hayes, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 
2,184,456. Insele. C. E. Knapp, Boston, Mass. 
2,184,482. Vibration Absorber. H. M. Austin 
and J. A. Muir, assignors to Crown Cork & 
Seal Co.. Inc., all of Baltimore, Md. 
2,184,545. V-Belt’ Pulley. W. B. Collier, Tal- 
mage, O.. assignor to B. F. Goodrich Co., 
New York, N. Y. 
2.184.553. Weather Strip and Drain. P. C. 


Johnson and E. C. De Smet, both of Toledo, 
assignors, by mesne assignments, to Recon- 
struction Finance Corp., Cleveland, both in 


hio. 
2,184,751. Fabric. P. Nathanson and G. F. Hof- 


agg both of Brooklyn, x to C. Kur- 
lan, Inc., New York, both in N. Y 

2,184,772. Fabric. A. Vamos, New York, m. x. 

2,184,797. Ice Tray. H. D. Geyer, Dayton, 0. 
assignor to General Motors Corp., Detroit, 
Mich 

2,184,808 oy or Seat Cover. A. M. Belian, De- 
troit, Mict 

2,184,919. Drilling Apparatus. G. C. Miller, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

2,184,927. Tire Tread. H. T. Kraft, assignor to 


General Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, O 


2,184,933. Vehicle Suspension. R. W. Brown, 
assignor to Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
both of Akron. O. 


2,185,019. Vibration Absorber. S. J. Stewart, 


New Orleans, La. 

2,185,093. Basket. W. C. Reynolds, Gering, 
Nebr., and W. H. Jordan, Denver, Colo. 

2,185,159. Brassiere. A. Rubinstein, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., assignor to Perfect Brassiere Co., Inc., 
Jersey City. N. J. 

2,185,288. Liquid Dispenser. G. Binon, Parts, 


France. assignor to W. and W. JT. Grumbacher, 


ing business as M. Grumbacher, 





co-partne ti 

both of Ne w York, N. 
2,185,362. Shoe. S. Troy, New York, N. Y. 
2,185,398. Tire. J. Brunswick, Paris, assignor 


to M. and R. Baudou, both of Les Eglisottes 





(Gironde), both in France, and himself. 
2,185,400. Suspender. J. M. Cohen, Brooklyn, 
ee 

ae. Eraser. N. H. Durst, Moundridge, 
2,185,527. Rubber Garment. A. N. Spdnel, Roch- 
ester. N. Y 

2,185,585. Filtering Medium. A. E. Brooks, 


Nutlev, N. J.. assignor to United States Rub- 
ber Co.. New York, N. Y 

2.185.689. Relief Map. H. R. Jenson, Minne- 
apolis, Minn 

2,185,692. Heatine Pad. N. H. McCleary. as- 
jana to B. E. Lawrence, both of Chicago, 
I 

2,185,784. Pump. JT. Corydon and’ R. Lowe, both 
of Providence, R. I., assignors to Proportion- 
eers. Inc.. a corporation of R. I. 

2,185,790. Fluid Seal. (Synthetic.) T. O. Ko- 
satka, Cicero, and . Antonelli, assignors 
to Victor Mfg. & Gasket Co., both of Chicago, 
both in Tl. 

2.185.873. Mop. J. A. Underhill, New York, 

2,185,926 Clutch. W. CC. McCoy, Shaker 
Heights. assignor to General Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, both in O. 

2,185,991. Valve Tappet. C. and H. E. Voor- 





hies, both of Detroit, Mich., assignors, by 
mesne assignments, to Eaton Mfg. Co., Clete- 
land, O. 

2,185,993. Innersole. D. I. Haskell, Augusta, 
Me. 

2,186,002. Dress Shield. S. Bendersky, South 
Orange, N. J. 

2,186,124. Laminated Sheet Material. J. W. 


Rash, Newark, N. J.. assignor to T. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
2,186,140. Cleaner. L. J. Kurtz, Cleveland, O. 
2,186,178. Tire. A. H. Shoemaker, assignor of 
one-half to J. G. Smith, both of Seattle. Wash. 
2,186,180. Tire. . M. Sloman, Detroit. and 
E. S. Ewart, St. Clair Shores, both of Mich., 
assignors, by mesne assignments, to United 
States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 
Blade. V. H. 


2.186.193. Windshield Wiper 

Christen. Detroit, Mich. 

2.186.255. Waist Restrainer. R. McCabe, Chi- 
cago. Il. 


2.186.267. Cushioning Mechanism. H. D. Page, 
Bronxville, assignor to —— Equipment Co., 
New York. both in N. 

2.186.279. Auto Sway Stabilizer. D. E. Austin, 
Orchard Lake. assignor to Yellow Truck & 
Coach Mfg. Co.. Pontiac. both in Mich. 

2,186,305. Coupling. G. H. Orr, assignor to 
- cae Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, 


_—_ 531. Fabric. A. B. Kendrick, East Orange, 
J.. assignor to J. R. Kendrick Co., Inc., 
Philsdeishn ra. 

2.186.686. Resilient Bearine Mounting. C. F. 
Stanley, assienor to Fafnir Bearing Co., both 
of New Britain. Conn 
2,186,793. Cable. H. V. Wodtke. Dobbs Ferry, 
assienor ta Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., New 
York. both in N. Y. 

2.186.832. Brush. W. Hertzberg, assignor to 
Hertzberg Patents, Inc., both of New York, 
N V 


2.186.290. Roller. R. J. Wilkie, Newton, as- 
signor to Stowe-Woodward, Inc., Newton Up- 
per Falls. both in Mass. 

2.186978 and 2.186.979. Vehicle Track Chain. 
(Svnthetic.y H. A. Knox. Washington. D. C. 

H. P. Faris. Philadelphia, 

a. Vochum and R. B. Logan, 
both of Trenton, N. T., assignors to National 
Auntamotive Fibres. Tne., Detroit, Mich. 

2.127.156. Shock Absorber. G. A. Johnson, as- 
sienor to W. H. Miner, Inc., both of Chicago, 
Til. 

2.187.160. Fountain Pen. L. and A. Kohler, both 

of Chicago, TI1. 


2.127.175. Spectacle Case. R. F. Schutz, Buffalo, 
NY 
2.197.217. Pine Joint with Compressible Gasket. 


F. G Winslow. Pomrton Lakes, N. J., assignor 
to American Hard Rubber Co., New York, N. 
y 

2.127.237. Stitching Device. J. Jordan, Portland, 

reg 

2.187.260. Matrix. O. R. Brandenburg, Milwau- 
kee. Wis 

2.187.391. Cable. 
to General Cable Corp., 
N.Y 


S F. Borgeson, Rome, assignor 
New York, both in 


2.127.430. Glove. C. E. Olmsted and H. Mc- 
Clary. both of Tacoma. Wash. 

2.187.557. Wheel and Tire Mount. J. E. Gil- 
lesnie, Tineonln. Nehr. 

2.187.563. Surgical Tape. R. F. Thomas. New- 
hurgh, N. Y.. assignor to E. I. du Pont de 


Nemours & Co.. Inc.. Wilmington, Del 

2.187.620. Mat. W. G. Grossman and H. F. Car- 
nenter, hoth of White Plains. of a: 

2.187.658. Amphibian Vehicle. A. A. Lane, As- 
pinwall, and E W. Tacobson, Oakmont, as- 
signors to Gulf Research & Development Co., 
Pittsburgh, all in Pa. 

2.187.666. Fish Lure. W. 
signor to Fly Fish Kit Co., 


H. Schumann, as- 
both of Kent, O. 


Dominion of Canada 


385.687. Antomobile bey Device. B. Cock- 
croft, Chicago. TIl.. 

385721. Tie-Band. cater) “R. H. Wilbur, 
Melrose. Mass.. T 

385.730. Insole. Fad =< assignee of M. O. 
Schur and F. W. Vogel, co-inventors, all of 
Rerlin. N. H.., TY. S. 

385.792. Cushion Mounting. H. C. Lord. co-in- 
ventor ~~. an assignee of T. Lord, both of 
Erie, Pa.. ae 

385.200. atoenias Wheel Cover. (Latex.) F. a. 
Rest, Windsor, Ont. 

385829. Container. L. L. Salfisberg, South 
Orange. N. T., U. S. A. 

385.834. Liquid Dispenser. G. Binon, Paris, 
France 

385.296. Breeches. Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., 


Montreal. P. QO., assignee of E. F. Roberts and 
S. Adamson, co-inventors, both of Rye Town- 
ship, N Y., U. 
385994. Wheel Mounting. B. F. Goodrich Co., 
New York, N. Y., assignee of A. S. Krotz, 


Akron, O.. both in the U. S. 
38610. Roller Skate. 
liam, Ont. 
386,008. Shoe. 


A. 
P. P. Pigeon, Fort Wil- 
E. M. Wheeler, Kitchener, Ont. 





India Rubber World 
TRADE MARKS 


United States 

373,685. 
word: “Dice.” 
Co., Elyria, O. 

373,697. Representation of a seal containing the 
figure of a boy holding a popsicle and: the 
words: “Popsicle Pete.’? Indoor Balls. Joe 
Lowe Corp., New York, N. Y. 

373,706. Vento-Lastic. Fabric. Jodel, Inc., New 


Yo rk, N.Y. 
373,749. “SanaSheath.” Prophylactic 
articles. J. P. Robinson, Tokyo, Japan. 
373,946. Spongegrip. Rubberized sheeting. Sted- 
fast Rubber Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 
374,008. Check-N-Spect. Tire spreaders. 
Seal Fast Corp., Indianapolis, Ind. 
374,048. Yale. Tires and tubes. Yale Rubber 
Co., Inc., Akron, O. 

374, 160. Bridle- Ply. Suspenders and_ garters. 
Pioneer Suspender Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
374,165. Kongo Duck. Delivery bags, ice bags, 
pails, and’ baskets. Barber, doing busi- 

ness as Vivian Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
374,193. ge Bowl covers. Nyco, Inc.. Pitts- 


burgh 1, 
Ball. D. F. Duncan, Inc., 


374,228. Boa A- Ball. 
Chicago, Ill. 

374,235. Dash. Golf balls. A. G. Spalding & 
Bros., Inc., icopee, Mass. 

374,251. Headliner. Combs. American Hard Rub- 
ber Co., Hempstead, N. Y. 

374,265. Sky-Shoot. Target game. 
Inc., Portland, Me. 

374,266. Representation of a rajah and a panel 
containing the letters: “F. W.’”’ and the slant- 
wise formation of the word: “Rajah.” Pro- 
phylactic rubber articles. Ware & White, 
Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 


Representation of dice forming the 
Golf Balls. Worthington Ball 


rubber 


Bowes 


Parker Bros., 


374,267. Pioneer. Tires and tubes. Mansfield 
Tire & Rubber Co., Mansfield, 
374,268. Century. Tires and tubes. Mansfield 


Tire & Rubber Co., Mansfield, 
374,269. Rival. Tires and tubes. Mansfield Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, O. 

374,270. Irwin’s Autograph. Golf balls. 
vard Sport Shop, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 
374,278. Sportsman. Tires and tubes. Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O 
374,282. Streamliner. Vulcanizing 

Shaler Co., Waupun, Wis. 
374.284. Sturdi-Print. Reducing garments. 
Kleinert Rubber Co., New York, ¥ 


Boule- 


equipment. 


i, 8. 


374,365. Plio-Tex. Automobile seat covers. Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., Akron, 
374,367. Magic Tread. Footwear. W. Hahn & 


Co., Washington, D. C. 

374,389. Famisette. Sanitary pantie. 
Corp., Dover, Del. 

374,416. Representation of a discus thrower. 
Surgical supporters. Guelph Elastic Hosiery 
Co., Ltd., Guelph, Ont., Canada. 

374,500. Regent. Prophylactic rubber articles. 
S. M. Bez, doing business as Regent Products 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 

374,523. The Tire Within A Tire. Inner tubes. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 

374.546. Velvetex, Prophylactic rubber articles. 
Union Trading Co., Ltd., Hong Kong, China. 

374,548. Master Grip. Tires. United States Rub- 
ber Products, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

374.567. Representation of circle containing the 
letters: “S P,’”? and below, the words: “Sport 
Products Inc.”? Sporting goods. Sport Products, 
Inc., Cincinnati, O. 


Famise 


British India 
(Continued from page 70) 


of importance is Japan, which already 
dominates the business in heels and 
soles in the Bombay district and is said 
to have a firm hold on the rubber toy 
market of the Madras district. Pack- 
ing and hose for the most part came 
from the United Kingdom, and surgi- 
cal gloves from the United States. 

Sales of automobile tires and tubes 
increased markedly during the first half 
of 1939 in the Bombay district. It is 
thought that the general demand for 
tires for motor vehicles should show a 
further increase as a result of war con- 
ditions; and since German and French 
competition has been eliminated, Amer- 
ican makes should benefit. 


























Market Reviews 


CRUDE RUBBER 


Commodity Exchange 


TABULATED WeEEK-ENp CLosinc Pricxs 
OF THE NEw YorK MARKET 


Nov. Dec. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. 
Futures 25 30 6 13 20 27 
Dec. INOS Sucae. -Gbeva: opine tameee eee 
Jan, cane 18.95 18.91 18.95 19.00 18.48 
Mar. 19.43 18.94 19.00 19.01 19.07 18.57 
July 18.35 18.50 18.43 18.29 18.50 18.00 
Sept 18.95 18.43 18.20 18.00 18.25 17.85 
BERG. asics lowdatel, wea. 18.20 18.00 18.12 17.66 
Volume per 
wee 
(tons)... 4,980 5,640 2,820 7,530 5,210 6,410 
HE rubber market ruled generally 


steady during January, while trading 
interest lagged to a considerable ex- 
tent. After closing at 19¢ per pound 
on January 2, March futures advanced 
to 19.63¢ per pound on January 10, and 
then became easier, closing at 19.05¢ 
on January 22. Thereafter the market 
was weaker, and the closing price on 
January 29 was 18.49¢ per pound, Since 
the disappearance of the December posi- 
tion from the board late in December, 
the spread between nearby and dis- 
tant months has been reduced measur- 
ably. The tight supply situation was 
relieved to a large extent by heavy 
arrivals of rubber in December. 

Consumption of crude rubber in the 
United States during 1939 hit an all- 
time record of 577,591 tons, surpassing 
the previous record of 575,000 tons in 
1936. Based on present indications, it 
is expected that 1940 consumption will 
reach 600,000 tons. Currently, rubber 
consumption in this country is being 
well maintained, 

According to the Department of 
Commerce, net imports of crude rubber 
into the United States during Decem- 
ber totaled 68,041 tons, as compared 
with 41,358 tons during November. Re- 
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New York Outside Market—Spot 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets 


exports for December were 1,093 tons, 
against 1,228 tons for November. 
Buying of Rubber by the British gov- 
ernment for the cotton-rubber barter 
agreement has been extended to April 
through June shipment. Shipment of 
cotton has been extended to September. 





New York Outside Market 


The outside market was fairly active 
during January, although demand fell 
off toward the latter part of the month. 
Heaviest buying came from large Ak- 
ron factories. The market held gen- 
erally steady throughout the month. 
After closing at 19%4¢ per pound on 
January 2, the price of No. 1 ribbed 
smoked sheets fluctuated within fairly 
narrow limits during the month and 
closed at the same level, 19%4¢, on 
January 22. The closing price on Janu- 
ary 29 was 1854¢ per pound with the 
market easier. 

The week-end closing prices on No. 
1 ribbed smoked sheets follow: Janu- 
ary 6, 193é¢; January 13, 19%4¢; Janu- 
ary 20, 1914¢, and January 27, 1834¢. 


JFMAMJJASONDJFMAMJJASONO: 


New York Quotations 


New York outside market rubber 
quotations in cents per pound 


Jan: 27, Dec. 28, Jan. 26 
1939 1939 1940 
Plantations 
Rubber latex..gal. 56/57 77/78 73/75 
Paras 
Upriver fine 3 21% 19% 
Upriver fine...... #1734 *2434 *23% 
Upriver coarse ... 934 12 11% 
Upriver coarse ... *1334 *10 *19 
Islands fine...... 12! 20 1834 
Islands fine...... #174 *24 *23 
Acre, Rolivian fine 1314 2114 19% 
Acre, Bolivian fine *18 "25 7245 
3eni, Bolivian fine 14 22 20 
Madeira fine 13 21 19% 
Caucho 
Upper ball ..%... 95% 12 11% 
Upeer ball) ...... #133 “39 *19 
Lower Ball ...... 938 11% 11 
Pontianak 
Pressed block ... 10/16 1214/18 1234/17% 
Guayule 
RNP 6ickccee 3 15 15 
Africans 
Rio Nufiez....... 14 17%4 19 
Black Kassai 14 17% 19 
Prime Niger flake 25 25 22 
Gutta Percha 
oo a re 10% 17% 17 
eo BS ae 5% 23 24 
Red Macassar ... 90/1.20 1.25 1.20 
Balata 
Block Ciudad ; fs 
a, ee 29 35 35 
Manaos block 4S iae 40 40 
Surinam sheets .. 42 48 45 
MOE 05000 %s 43 § 50 
*Washed and dried crepe. Shipments from 
Brazil. 





New Monsanto Accelerator 
“Thiurad,” chemically identified as 
tetramethyl thiuram disulphide, is the 
name given to an accelerator recently 
added to the line of accelerators being 
offered the rubber industry by the 
Monsanto Chemical Co., Rubber Serv- 
Department, Akron, O. 


ice 





New York Outside Market—Spot Closing Prices—Plantation Grades—Cents per Pound 

















December, 1939 —January, 1940 ——_—— 

zo” 26-27 2s 29 Sot 3° 2 3 4 5 6 8 9 10 11 12 #I3 15 16 17> 18 19 @® 

No. 1 Ribbed Smoked Sheet. .. 2054 19% 19% 19% .. «2 19% 1914 1936 1934 1934 1914 1934 1934 194 1934 19%4 19% 1935 194% 195% 193% 19% 
No. 1 Thin Latex Crepe..... .. 227% 2034 20% 20% 2. 2. 20% 2014 205% 205% 205% 2034 2034 2034 20% 2034 204 204% 201% 20%, 20% 203% 20%4 
No. 2 Thick Latex Crepe.... .. 213% 20% 20% 20% .. «» 20% 20% 20% 2036 203% 20% 20% 20% 20% 20% 20° 19% 19% 2014 20% 20% 20% 
eae ee painioe * oe «- 19% 18% 18% 18% 1834 1814 1854 185g 185% 1834 19 19 1834 1853 18% 185¢ 18% 1834 1st 18% 18% 

oO. rown Crepe. ..ccccs 19% 18% 18% 18% 18141814 183% 183% 1834 1814 18% 7 £1814 183% 18% 1833 834 

_ Rn aiGeweciree ce eee 19% 1834 18% 1814 ae a 1814 1814 185% 1885 hs 1834 19 334 185g 1814 1834 18% 18t 184% 1834 18% 
oa Sins 0 8S! aye 19% 18% 18% 18% .. .. 18% 1834 183% 18% 18% 18% 18% 54 — 1834 1834 183 18% 184 185% 18% 
Rotied Bro eccccccccese co 18% 171%17%17% .. ai 17% 17% 17% 17% oe 17% 17% 173% 16% 34 165 g¢ 16% 16% 18% 17 17 16% 





New York Outside Market (Continued) 








January, 1940 


The inquiries below are of inte 
the trade, but because additional informati 
The Editor is glad to have those interested communicate oith him. 


Rubber Trade Inquiries 


in shownng the needs of 
b ed by readers. 


nm may @ 


rest not only 


furni 


Manufacturers of rubber manikins and display figures. 


Suppliers of eight- and ten-pound hard rubber sledges. 


U. S., England, and Far East. 
to make cycle tires and tubes and hot 


drying equipment. 


a 2s CM SS a 

No. 1 Ribbed BOIPMEE SHOES. oeiek ccecces 1914 183%4 183% 18% 18% 18% No. INQuIRY 
ee eee ee ee, 20% 19% 19% 195% 19% 19% 2724 
~ 2 Lo Latex. MIE osc caaceewncs 20% 1914 1914 193% 193% 19% pit a Suppliers of soft. resilient dental gum. 

Sik ave NINO bi'd's.o 0 v:o't'e 0.00 sso se cee 1834 183% 18% 1834 18% 18 7A 
mse Oe 2 1894 1894 1894 1804 18% 1894 2222 Crude rubber suppliers in, the. 
aa _—— Mawes aipis/o sod teAs caeacc ese pt, ee ra pre: pe rt 2729 Mavatectusees of machines 

Poorer erecccererecccecrsecccece 2 water ttles, 

RENEE ROR eo oisis sg 0545 vb NSbess cee beces 167% 16%4 16% 16% 163% 1634 2730 Manufacturers of crude rubber washing and 

~ *Holiday. tClosed. 


75 
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February 1, 1940 
COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 


pee of compounding ingredients 
to rubber manufacturers continued 
heavy during January. Other consum- 
ing channels were not such active buy- 
ers as the rubber industry. With rub- 
ber consumption for 1940 predicted to 
exceed the record figure of 1939, sup- 
pliers to the rubber industry look for- 
ward to a good year. <A continuation 
of increased export business should 
prove an important factor for 1940, 
Prices in general are unchanged ex- 
cept, as noted below, in the case of 
titanium pigments, lithopone, and rub- 
ber substitute. 
Carson BLAcK. January sales to the 
rubber industry continued heavy, with 
contracting for first-quarter delivery 
brisk. The price is firm and unchanged 
at the levels established January 1. 
FacticE or Ruspper Supstitute. The 
demand was fair; while slight advances 
in price were made on a few grades. 
LirHARGE. The market was generally 
quiet; the price remains unchanged. 
LirHopone. Prices of standard grades 
were reduced 0.15¢ per pound; while the 
titanated type was lowered 0.25¢ per 
pound. The car-lot price of the former 
is now 3.60¢ per pound and less than car 
lots is 3.85¢. Titanated lithopone is now 
quoted at 5¢ per pound for car lots and 
5.25¢ for less than car lots. Lower prices 





prompted more interest, and volume was 
higher. 

RUBBER CHEMICALS. The demand for 
accelerators and antioxidants continued at 
a high level during January. Prices are 
generally unchanged. 

Kupper SOLVENTS. Deliveries to Akron 
tire makers continued at a satisfactory 
level. The price is firm at 9%4¢ per gal- 
lon. 

TiTANIUM PIGMENTS, Titanium calci- 
um pigment was reduced 0.25¢ per pound 
to 5¢ for car lots and 5.50¢ for less than 
car lots. The tinting strength per dollar 
established by the new price for the cal- 
cium pigment is now said to be more 
compatible with that of titanium diox- 
ide. Chalk-resistant titanium dioxide was 
reduced 1¢ per pound to 15¢ for car lots 
in bags. Bag prices for lower quantities 
and barrel prices were also reduced a like 
amount. Other titanium pigments con- 
tinue unchanged. 

Following the year-end inventory peri- 
od, the demand increased substantially 
with the indication that January sales will 
be well ahead of the same month last 
year. 

Zinc OxipE. Demand by the rubber in- 
dustry continued in good volume. There 
has been some seasonal decline in the de- 





New York Quotations* 
January 25, 1940 


Abrasives 
Pumicestone, powdered or 3 $0.03 /$0.035 
Rottenstone, domestic ..... 03 / .035 
Silica, 
Accelerators, inorganic 
Lise. hydrated, l.c.l., New 


ec cceccccescccsss ON 


Litherge (commercial) wie 
Accelerators, — 


20.00 
.0675/ .0725 





BL noce sam <a fae 
A-10 ... om wal £ 2 
A-ll ... . aa J. ae 
A-19 .. lb. $2 / 
A-32 ... . wed 
A-77 ... i. 82 f 3 
A-100 .... a: ee TD ae 
Accelerator 49 lb. 40 / 42 
ne'ee lb. §=6.42 / 437 
737-50 otk. aa 2 ae 
80s . lb. 20 £ 72 
833 .. lb. 1,15 
_ eee -lb. = =.60 
Aldehyde ammoni m 65 / 70 
Al a eee a 2 55 /- 60 
B-J-F .. db — J. <- 
Beri Sas. 
ght = S 
Zhe ite aptireas haarihbet tse"! 


Soom Pac sbasucces sews scuee Tae 
< ac aaeadeiapemanes -50 
= ek! Re 
BDIBER: pcccvccscccccecencctes Ge 
BES Wis bccccctaccecseccsues cap 
aD wdebsdseCacseccecceccerm cau 
idehbasatereoecseevcesr ae 
Di-Esterex-N 
DOTG (Di-ortho- - 


toly’ eine) ~ a4 
DPG Diphenylguanidine).. tb. 4 
Ethylideneaniline .........40. .42 
Ethyl Zimate .......02..4b. 2. 
Formaldehyde P.A.C. ...... 
Formaldehydeaniline ......Jb. 31 
Formaldehyde-para-toluidine./b. .52 / .54 
EEE cn cccascdecetocess® 00 J’ 20 


ANSS™ SAN ON 








*Prices not recorded will be supplied on appli- 
cation. 


mand by the paint industry. Prices con- 
tinue steady. 
pO Ib. $0.35 /$0.40 


iseaweteesecnte Bas f fae 
Hexamethyienctetramine 


Senieee ee 39 

PeeUnilaly scjiascsiseeto oss .33 

Lead pol No. “= 135 

WHERE ciccccdsecccecceusste 225 

PRR. WaSe.s o-casec snes pur Ib. 2.35 

EE AAAS coce ebb... 2.35 

SS Soe ere 1b. 

MSs cases diadseveccea ib. 1.00 / 1.10 
O-X-A-F .ccccccccccccccccl 50 / SS 
50 / «.55 

Para-nitroso-dimethylaniline. Ib. 185 
Pen Cassa endoeeesiveved 1.00 / 1.10 
ee es ib. 1S / 16 

eer ae 
PONE vcccccsecccuscsatle ESS 7 225 
Disc scbecesccccovescsscgies. Lae sf 100 

R-23 a edeanbeee saber 

Be 50 SOs nc ccccccccs cts 42 / 43 
ME: -ccnctessecsatececsae Lae 7. ie 
METER ccscccesscccccesesestte. Aaae 7 kau 
SETIDEMIO 055 0.0s.0s00 neeons 80 / 1.00 


RE 2.75 
Super-sulphur No. eater .50 


| DS tall a aati 18 / .20 


yo peepee ET 
Thlocarbanitide guatcicianiem aa f 30 





Aete Be SO. ccccvesccecescM 46 f/. 56 

Barakl .ccccccccccs eer aa 

Age Resisters 

Ageltte: AMM. .cccctciccesl®: 1.50 
Ex 


/ 
os grosincescoseseobees i> a Y .59 
IPOF cesccccsvecsesee dO . 
Powder ...ccccsecccceselB. = 52 / 


ee ereseses 


PRES -pcicnckcesesus 
WEE vader waccese cases 
PENG ie cn cedancccecciacep 
Pag 30. o%ss ccs cncdaccees 
PR waicncedcnssdsceuacs 
Powder cecteseone 
-) mnmeanaae ene wea seit 
Copper Inhibitor BS 872-A. .ib. 
STE snanweacccaaesel b, 
Seawervecees eceeeveeueim 
NEEM ca’ oraoa’a csorgy a aiaiaioree ib. 
WNSUION 6 4/ane cumuasaaccaee lb. 
Neozone (standard) ....../b. 
PM aedeswnededsedeneanee lb. 
en ébarecwuwne Stsiecseceeme 
LC A ete ee cool 
Pnvwasteaeeaemnedaw wanes 
ee Rediecciasias oc anata Ib. 
COO 4 3a 0scescade oocsedl 
MENMNMMEEH C46 sess acuaneaaa Ib. 
Me ee ccccececd Ds 
RMMINEIE ED is caseaseos coecdBe 
SUMININTES cs asar dni ain ocoieiaia.e a sian ib. 
REUNOMNGS A. “a cccccc<eee Ib. 
AMINE Sas, cialis o's ovata oped lb. 
WARING ao sidvn sccsonccins Ib. 
Alkalies 


Caustic soda, flake, Colum- 
bia (400 ib. drums). 100 /bs. 
liquid, 50% ........ 100 /bs. 
solid (700 lb. drums).100 /bs. 


Antiscorch Materials 


EE a Aaccndeceusancmads 1b. 
Antiscorch T ....c00 coo clD, 
| ee ee Ib. 

R- 17 Resin (drums) ....../b. 
elimateed cicada eee 
Retarder WwW APE 
Covcccecccceccoesos 1b, 


sane Materials 


PEEONOME so cniccceces ccoccelD 
ee eres coecce lB, 
Colors 
Black 


Du Pont powder ........./b. 
Lampblack (commercial) ../d. 


TOMES scccscccce 


cccccccccc edd. 





medium lb. 
oxide (freight allowed) 1b 
r eereercesseces cores b. 
Du Pont ‘dispersed Pianeta "7 
POWGGES, cccccescecccs 4b. 
Se ede Easton, Pa., bbis.Ib. 
tt ccccccccccccvecesees 
Toners SIPC EI TRE | ~ 
Orange 
Du Pont dispersed .. 
Powders ° 





2D. 

Pr 

oe 
WSUS. nb. ccicnenetcdcvacces 1b. 
POTMABERE cc ccccccce iceman 
Toners .. EPG ERE Ib 
a 


Golden 15/17% . 


aie ia ae ime bh oe ike ee 1b. 
Cadmium, light (400 Ib. 

WEIR) cccceccaccescccDtt 
oo patAnesapesenacacele 


. 
Pecos eserseeseese 


Crimso: 
Du Pont wapeenet ae 
Powde: 





ee Red. ; Easton, Pa., ss 
bbls. . ee 
Scarlet .. 
Toners .. 
White 
Lithopone (bags 





eeerese 


ae Ib. 
Albalith Bleck Label-11. .1b 
FO EEE 
Azolith .... 


secccccccc ced 








/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 
° / 
1.15 
52 / .65 
52 / .65 
am ff £35 
1.50 
.63 
22 / «54 
.63 
52 / .S4 
52 / .54 
-63 
64 / .80 
-68 
1.20 
52 65 
1.30 
65 / .67 
.16 
52 / .61 
2.70 / 3.55 
1.95 
2.30 / 3.15 
35 / .40 
-90 
35 / .40 
10 
1.25 
-36 
35 / .40 
21 
20 / «.25 
42 / 44 
15 
83 / 3.95 
2.25 / 3.75 
08 / 3.85 
aad 
.22 
-98 / 1.75 
1.00 / 5.50 
70 
85 / 3.75 
88 / .98 
88 / 2.75 
40 / 1.60 
1.50 / 2.00 
1.50 / 2.00 
60 / 2.10 
48 
52 
37 
.23 
as ff 280 

/ 
285 / 1.05 

s 
.0925 
08 / 2.0 
0360/ .0385 
0375/ .04 
03460/ 0385 
0375/ .04 
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Titanolith “G. ‘ton ‘lots) Kexee Ib. 05 / .0525 
Titanox-A (50-Ib. bags)..../b. .13. / .1375 
B (50-Ib. bags) .....-..- 0525/ .055 

30 (50-Ib. — occess ib. 0525/ .055 
C (S0-lb. bags).........f0. .05 / .0525 
M (50-lb. bags)......... Ib. .0525/ .055 
Ti-Tome ..ccccocccscccce oo. 
Zinc Oxide 
Ase BERD sicsivceoons. 2 26 
ppentae ewe cooccccst. Gees 265 
ss ER Cl ae 
GB ccccccccevcecs cssecsth anes ane 
French Process, * Florence 
White Seal-7 (bblis.). >. 085 / .0875 
Green Seal-8 ......000; 08 / .08625 
Red aout | 075 / .0775 
Kadox, Biack Labe wee ° = 065 / .0675 
S ccccccoccvece 075 / .0775 
Red Label-17 . - 065 / .0675 
Horse ry Special ‘be -lb. §=.0625/ .065 
XX Red-4 ...ccccccvee 4b. .0625/ .065 
ee eer -0625/ .065 
TB cccccccccseccceesce -0625/ .065 
FS coccccccceccceces lb -0625/ .065 
BD cccccccccccccccce Ib .0625/ .065 
A OG RE SS Ib. .0625/ .065 
Senne eeeeeanee Ib. .0625/ .065 
St. Pog (lead free) 
Black Label .......---4b.  .0625/ .065 
Green Label .........-/b. .0625/ .065 
Red Label veseeeenee elds -0625/ .065 
5 a eee es = > 095 / .0975 
White Jack ....0-cccccees 075 / .0775 
Zopagiie coccscccccces a 13 / .135 
Yeliow 
dmolith (cadmium yellow), 
a (pee ae ee 
Du Pont dispersed peasoaes ib. 1.25 / 1.75 
Powders ..ccccccccceces Ib. .135 / 2.75 
LaMOR ccccccce aeeesaneesnen 
Mapico ...... sues senewenenun 0675 
MENS .ucccssccccccessesc®. Bae 
Dispersing Agents 
DAFVOR coccccccccccsccees jb. .30 / .39 
Nevoll (drums, carlot)..-../b. .0245 
Santomerse S ......+-++ oo 18 / BS 
Fillers, Inert 
Asbestine, c.l., f.o.b., mills.ton 15.00 
Barytes .....cceseee.-e0+-80 30.00 /36.00 
f.0.b., a Louis (50 
Ib. rc bags).......tom 22.85 
off color, yGemmntie.. eeeeeton 20.00 /25.00 
white, imported ........ton 29.00 /32.00 
Blanc fixe, dry, precip...../b. .03 / .035 


SUMMER cs tncaccscsec snore + $7.50 743.00 


Infusorial Ti siesesene 


‘ / 
™ Sratesenseoui 24.00 /30.00 
ton 


3 
Ma csia, calcined, heavy..ib. . .04 
rbonate, L.c.1. serene eld, 07 / 


Pyrax > peer ie ewoke «e--.tom 6.00 /20.00 


itin 


Columbia Filler ...+2..-6om 9.00 /14.00 


Guilders ...........100 Ibs. 
se - Agape English ‘cliff 

coccccccce lOO IOS. 
Southwark Brand, Com- 

mercial weceese 0100 lbs, 

All other ae. --100 Ibs. 
Suprex, white extra light.ton 45.00 
hea jeavy en ee 45.00 
Witco, cl. ...cccccceefonm 6.00 


Rubber lacquer, clear.....gel. 


eeeeesereserese 





Block 
Cotton flock, dark... ..... a sey 
OO ere senccaennee jae Zz 
Sh ta. eee sake ae | a 
Rayon flock, colored.......f8 .90 / 
white ee Sa 4 


Latex Compounding Ingredients 
Accelerator 85 ....c.cece edd. = 





> 1.55 

$S2. 2.50 
Aerosol ‘OT “Aqueous. ides: 15 / 

Antox, dispersed .......... 42 

warex A andeeeceanoe + 


eee eeeeesereseeseeeres 


, wae 
WA Paste ccccccccccces a8 





Anan IND. 50.6 0505000 Ib. 
500650040606 s00 Ib. 


100, 
Aresket aS 240. ke vas 
300, 


anes No. 375. veseeeealb, 


S00, BEF nvcccssvcsovcees 
Black "= 25, dispersed.../b. 
Catalpo ERED 
Collocarb ae es 
Color Pastes, dispersed... 
Compound G-11 NW...... t. 
Dispersex No. 15.......02.Ud. 

©. 20 .ccccccccccccccccdldD. 
Emo, brown Se ERS 

WERE ccccccecsccccscccesls 
Factice Compound, dis- 

coccccccccoccccc ele 
Heliozone, dispersed ...... b 
I papesen — 
MICRONEX, Colloidal coos 
Nekal BX (dry).......0.. ty 
Palmol . 


ocecccccccccccccc el. 


DUE DG cvcsveccvcvcoeses Ib. 
Se CEE . 0 b0cssdeeese Ib. 
i sce pdbauneeen enn e Ib. 
a" ere errr Ib. 

MM: Ghacddhs awa oeken Ib. 


‘(400 Ib. drums)...... .% 
Sanrobrite Briquettes .... 


No. Liscccccccccccccec eddy 


BM; “Ebnessanoscesconson 

Ae Bivoncses anesen ee ° 

SS Se. Ib. 
Bamtover A .ccccccesecses Ib. 
Stablex A ..... e0cccesces ens 
Sulphur, * “dispersed poxeen _ 
7.1. < 400 Ib. drums)...... Ib. 
0 SS err Ib. 
aa Ib. 
Zine oxide, dispersed...... Ib. 


Mineral Rubber 


Parmr 


Mold Lebricants 


Mold Paste .....ss.eeeeee old. 
Sericite ...0. -ton 






Oll Resistant 
Cs a eee 
Reenforcers 


Carbon Black 
Aerfloted Arrow Specifica- 
tion (hags) f.o.b. plant./b. 
(bags) f.0.b. No. Atlantic 


Oe OR rT rer qb. 
Arrow Compact Granulized 
rer Ib. 


(bulk) f.o.b. Hoboken. /b. 
(bags) f.0.b, No. Atlan- 
eS eS yee 
Certified Heavy Compressed 
Se eae Ib. 
(bags) f.o.b. No. Atlantic 
EE akeenaceesere Ib. 
Spheron f.o.b. plant... ./b. 
(bags) a b No. Atlantic 
Pare: Ib. 
(boty re b. Hoboken./b. 
Continental Dustless, (f.0.b. 


WEED CL a cescsesce 
Compressed, (f.0.b. works) 
Ta ears: I 
Unoomavessed, (f.0.b 
works 
1 ager (£. ob. works) 
Dixie f.o.b. plant........ Ib. 


— f.o.b. Hoboken. Ib. 
ags) f.o.b. No. ens 


S-osee : 
Dixiedensed fob. plant. ib. 
(oul) f.o.b. betbeten! Ib. 
(bags) f.o.b. No. Atlantic 


Doeks 
— 66, f.o.b. 


ant . ie 
coats f.0.b. Hoboken.Ib. 
(bags “gees No. nnaewe 
Excello, +h fob. ‘ ‘Gait 
delivered New York.100 Ibe. 
l.e.l., delivered New 
ork ....2...+0100 Ibe. 
b. works. 





applets 4 
ry % plant... .Jb. 
(bulk) f.0.b. Hoboken /b. 
(bags) f.0.b. No. Atlantic 
ee at 





$0.18 /$0.24 
39 / St 
-16 / 28 
42 / «50 
35 / .50 
51 / .65 
22 / .40 
055 / .OF7 
35 / 1.99 
ll / .12 
08 / .10 
15 
15 
36 
25 
Oss / OF 
13 
3.05 / 3.55 
2.50 / 2.75 
40 
2.00 / .2.25 
2.00 / 2.25 
-65 
17 / 26 
16 / .26 
41 / 6S 
2 / .25 
18 / 35 
-18 / .35 
40 / 65 
.29 / .45 
1.18 / 1.40 
90 / 1.10 
65 / 98 
40 / .30 
10 / IS 
.075 
40 
1.45 
12 / .1 
/42.08 
/25.00 
142.00 


a2 / .28 
65.00 /75.00 


ton 25.00 /35.00 


40 / 50 


02425 
-0330 


-0230 / .02425 
0318 


-0330 
-02425 


0330 
-0230 / .02425 


.0330 
-0318 


-0230 / .02425 
02425 
-0255 
-0230/ .02425 
.0230/ .02425 
-0318 
.0330 
-0230/ .02425 
0318 
0330 


-0230/ .02425 
0318 


-0330 

2.75 / 4.75 
S375 / 3.75 
5.75 / 7.00 
03 

.05 

03 


: / 07 
.0230/ .02425 
0318 

0330 
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Kosmobile 66 f.o.b. plant./b. $0. pe 02425 
(bulk ken Jb. .0318 


} f.0.b. Hobo! 
(bags) f.0.b. No. Atlantic 
Ll Se eae Ib.  .0330 
Kosmos f.o.b. plant...... lb. .0230/ .02425 
—— f.0.b. Hoboken Jb. 0318 
(bags) f.o.b. No. Atlantic 
ee Ib. .0330 
meee may Beads f.o.b. 


UL CeLT Tee L. Ib. .0230/ .02425 
(bulk) " o.b. Hoboken./b. .0318 
(bags) f.o.b. No. Atlan- 


Be DOGGKS .0000 000 Ib. 0330 
Mark II f.o.b. plant../b. .0230/ .02425 
(Da) FOB ..0.00.00.00 lb. 318 
(bags) f.o.b. No. At- 


lantic Docks....... Ib. .0330 
Standard f.o.b. plant../b. .0230/ .02425 
(bulk) f.0.b. Hoboken./b.  .0318 
(bags) f.o.b. No. At- 
—~ — eae Jb. 
WS: E03). Giant 06s b. 
(bulk) 3 0. oy Hoboken. Ib. 
(bags) f.o.b. No. At- 
lantic Docks Ib. 
W-6 f.o.b. plant .. -0330 
(bulk) f.o.b. Hoboken. Ib, .0230/ .02425 


-0330 
-0230/ .02425 
0318 





(bags) f.o.b. No. At- .0318 
lantic Docks.......Jb. .0330 
Paradene No. 2 (drums)./b. .04 
PEER. Wisse tSchen sss jb 03) / .07 
Supreme, c.l., f.0.b. Gulf 
ports . 100 Jbs. 2.75 / 4.75 


delivered New York.100 lbs. 3.75 {575 
l.c.l., delivered New 
Ork ..cccccee e100 Ibs. 5.75 / 7.00 
“WYEX BLACK” f.o.b. 
NE ancehoussnnede lb. .0230 / .02425 
(bulk) f.o.b. Hoboken. 1b. .0318 
(bags) f.0.b. No, Atlan- 


$5 DBCES avvssc0nse 4b. + .0330 
Clays 
Aerfloted Paragon (50 ~ 
AES) wcccccccccce ofOA 10.00 
Suprex (50 Ib. bags). on 10.00 
PMRNGR We deen <ssaseesus ton 10.00 
MMMOOTA ceusewocssawssxe se 10.00 
eT rr ree on 17.50 /20.00 


Crown, f.o.b. (plant)... 10.00 

Dinie .ccoccccccccccccc$0® 10.00 /22.50 

Hi-White, f.o.b. Huber 
eccccccccccccccc cfOm 11.00 

SS rey: ton 8.50 

McNamee ........22+-.80n 10.00 /22.50 

PAS cccccccecccecceccce tO 10.00 

Witco, f.o.b. works....tom 9.50 

aaa. .0475/ .0725 


TONNE. bseenseeses oes ae... ee. ff aS 
WERPUURE. wcccccccscessccesm 022/035 
Reodorants 


AmMOra. A °s'ccccsccccccecceld. 
Lpinedveciihassesau 


occcccccccccccscacce lie 


Compound G-4 .cccccyccws . 
Curodex DP Snzcssscupe ee 


198 ctcteacesecaseneeue lb, 4.50 
Oe eee ser 
Rodo No. 0. aces 3.50 / 4 
ED asiecnncesenececcsveh. Bee S33 


Rubber Substitutes 


REE c's vckbncssbewsescsceelte-. 208. .7 tan 
Brown cecccccccsscecccees® 08 / . 
DUE. catvcccccccccccoacse -.08S /. .135 
Factice 

—— ccccecccccccces  .30% 

FOWM socccccccccccccoele 08 f -12 
Factel B peseeeseeees: < = 
Neophax A .ecccccccee Jb .095 

er ee 


B 
White ....ccccccccccce de 09 / IS 


Softeners 
Bondogen ...ccccccccccccel®. .98 / 1.25 
yeline ei = wy % 


resinous ) 

Grades No. 1 and No. 2../b. .026$ 
Nubalene Resin ..........4b. .025 
Palm oil (Witco), C) er | 
Pine CBP coccccccccvccces 
Plast pesiavengsessooses .0775/ 10 
R-19 Resin 5 hemes Sie 10 

21 Resin (drums)....... = We ) aa 
a ca ot | Ae 
oe SS eee ae ae 


eae. ae 
Rabtack .cccccccccccccccee. 10 
Ti ee ee ae ae! 
SOTO ree. eee ae 
Tonox ES ey ae a ae 


Witco No. 20 ............g@l. .20 
X-1 Resinous oil (tank car).Jb. .O01 
X-159 rubber reclaiming oil.gal. .20 


(Continued on page 82) 
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SERICITE 


MOULD LUBRICANT 


Pat. No. 1591767 





Sole Licensed Sellers 


WHITTAKER, CLARK & DANIELS, Inc. 


260 West Broadway, New York City 


ee DOO OOOeaan4 
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WATCH YOUR COSTS 


of forms. Check up on the loss through unneces- 
sary breakage. Then decide to do something about 
it. 


Try a few Seville forms. Note how loose fasteners 
are prevented and how 90% of the breakage at 
the base is avoided by the patented porcelain plug. 
Write for details today. 

SEVILLE PORCELAIN CO. 
SEVILLE * OHIO 
Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Craze-proof 
Vitrified Porcelain Forms 




















COLORS for RUBBER 


Red Iron Oxides 
Green Chromium Oxides 
Green Chromium Hydroxides 


Reinforcing Fillers 
and Inerts 


C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


EASTON, PA. 





SCOTT TESTERS’ 


FOR RUBBER, TEXTILES, PAPER, WIRE, ETC. 


The Standard of the World 


——eees REPRESENTED 


SOUTHERN U. S 
JOHN KLINCK 
AUGUSTA, GA 


nR— 
WESTERN EUROPE 


W. VAN LEDE 
PARIS, FRANCE 


CANADA 
ROSS WHITEHEAD & CO LTO 
MONTREAL and TORONTO, CANADA 


CENTRAL OHIO AND PENN 
EOWARD W. VOSS 
PITTSBURGH, PA 


AUSTRALIA 
A. S HARRISON & CO PTY LTO 
SYONEY 


NEW YORK DISTRICT 
UNITED STATES TESTING CO. INC 
HOBOKEN, N. J. 


HENRY L. SCOTT CO. /roudence, R: 7. u.s.a. 


de Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off Cable Address’ SCOTEST 
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Regular and Special 
Constructions 


COTTON FABRICS 


Single Filling Double Filling 
and 


ARM Y 


Ducks 


HOSE and BELTING 


Ducks 
Drills 


Selected 


Osnaburgs 





Curran « Barry 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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COTTON AND FABRICS 


New York Corton | HANGE WEEK-EN 
CLOSING PRICES 
N Dec. Ja Ja Jan. Jar 

Fi i me ) 13 20 27 
De 78 <a - oe 
Jar 11.27 11.39 5 beste 
Mar. 1 11.15 11.20 10.9 
July l 10 10.56 10.29 
Sept 8 15 9.88 
Dec 7 ).38 
Te. cotton market ruled somewhat 

weaker - during January. After clos- 
ing at 11.56¢ per pound on December 
29, the New York i§-inch spot mid- 
dling price advanced on January 2 to 
close at 11.74¢. Thereafter the market 
Was easier, and the price receded dur- 
ing the month to close at 10.87¢ per 
pound on January 23, The closing price 
on January 29 was 10.95¢ per pound 


with the market steady. 


The Census Bureau reported Decem- 
ber consumption of all cotton, exclu- 
sive of linters, in domestic mills at 


712 in Novem- 
1938. Ex- 


652,695 bales, against 718 
ber and 565,627 in December, 
806,702 bales, 


ports in December were 
against 583,644 in November and 368,- 
043 a year ago. For five months of the 
current crop season exports were 3,- 
143,396 bales, against 1,902,367 a year 
ago. 

The Department of Agriculture an- 


nounced that sales and deliveries of 
cotton and cotton products, as of Janu- 
ary 15, under the cotton export sub- 
sidy program which went into effect on 
July 27, totaled 6,078,000 bales. Actual 
shipments were considerably under this 
amount. With funds for payments on 
less than 500,000 bales remaining, offi- 
cials are still undecided whether or not 
to terminate the subsidy program. Pos- 
sibility of a further cut in the subsidy 
rate appeared likely. The rate, origi- 
nally $7.50 per bale, is now $1 per bale. 
Apparently, there is no place at present 
from which further funds for the plan 
can be secured. 

In order to relieve congested ship- 
ping conditions and permit movement 
of commercial stocks of cotton, ship- 
ments of that commodity under the 
rubber barter agreement will be discon- 
tinued to the United Kingdom during 
February, March, and April, according 
to the Department of Agriculture. 


Fabrics 

The demand for fabrics, particularly 
those of wide-loom construction, fell 
off considerably in January. Rubberiz- 
ing fabrics were in better demand than 
those moving into other consuming 
channels. The sheeting market was in- 
active, but a resumption of business is 
expected shortly with the approach of 
the busiest season. The raincoat 
trade was also quiet, with interest cen- 
tered in samples for spring lines. 

The market weakened under the in- 
fluence of depressed sales volume. As 
compared with last month’s levels, 


prices quoted are either steady or some- 
what—easier,-with the exception of tire 
fabric prices which all advanced 1¥%¢ 
per pound. 


New York Quotations 


January 25, 1940 
Drills 


38-inch 2 
40-inch 3 
50-inch 1 
$2-inch 1 
Ne, eee 
52-inch 2. 
52-inch 2 
59-inch 1. 
Ducks 
38-inch 2.00-yard D.F........9d. 
40-inch 1.45-yard S. F........... 
51%-inch 1.35-yard D. F......... 
72-inch 1.05-yard D. F..... eeen 
72-inch 17.21-ounce 
Mechanicals 
Hose and belting..... aopee eee, 
Tennis 
52-inch 1.35-yard 


Hollands 


Gold Seal and Eagle 
wl iy a yd. 
oe Se eS eee 
a yg . See ae 
Red Seal and Cardinal 


40-inch ... 
50-inch 
Osnaburgs 
40-inch 2.34-yard ..... ia ona yd. 
40-inch 2.48-yard ...ccccccccccs 
oe ee eee 
eee 
40-inch 7-ounce part waste...... 
40-inch 10-ounce part waste...... 
ee errr 


Raincoat Fabries 
Cotton 
Bombazine 60 x 64.. 
Plaids 60 x op ae 
Surface prints 60 x 
Print cloth, $8%4inch, 7) x 64. 
Sheetings, 40-Inch 
48 x 48, 
64 x 68, 
56 x 60, 
44 x 40, 
ae, Sele on 
$ ¢: aia 
Tire | Fabrics 
Builder 
17% ounce 60” 
Karded peeler 
Chafer 
14 ounce 60” 20/8 ply Karded 
9% ounce 60” 10/2 ply Karded 
DT unuvehecssecsneson sere 
Cord Fabrics 
23/5/3 Karded peeler, 1y%” cot- 
Mn ccanawadbadekkeekeeoee: 
— Karded peeler, 17%” cot- 
12/a72 ‘Karded peeler, 1y¢" cot- 
23/573 ‘Karded peeler, 114” ‘cot- 
23/5/3 ‘Combed’ Egyptian... IB. 
Leno Breaker 
8% ounce and 10% ounce 60” 
Karded peeler ...........1b. 





eee eres eeeees 








23/11 oly 





New York Quotations 


-13%4/.14 
18 


12034 
.2734/.285% 
"30 


.30% 


31% 
29% 
.28%4 


37 
50% 


-33 


(Continued from page 80) 


Solvents 
Beta-Trichlorethane ......gal. 
Carben bisulphide ......../0. 
tetrachloride ...........db. 
x” 6—& Se eee gal. $0. 
= - : bickksedeeashuee gal. 
Pry Trey ern gal. 


Skellysoive eensheche 9 ina 
Stabilizers for Cure 
Ne ee Ib. 


Stearex B. .... 
year 






27 /$0.32 
27 32 


27 f 32 
.16 
1125/  .1375 
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Stearic acid, single pressed./b. $0.10 /$0.11 
Stearite ..ccccceccee 100 Ibs. 10.50 
ZANE SICKER cececccesccclD. .24 f/ .26 
Synthetic Rubber 
Neoprene Type E..........4b.  .65 
ie) acewunes sabeasceed sees .70 
[oe Saceswieabesnenas ». «ae 
ccvocccccoccccceccelD, 8 
_ errs sees na oeme -65 
Latex. RODE Slesscdcnsee b. 30 
Varnish 
SIDE Gossosscsvscpaeesence A205 
Vulcanizing Ingredients 
Sulphur 
Chloride, drums ........ 035 / .04 
BRGUDES «005 Swen 100 /bs. 2.00 
DOT. © ssa 009% ese esse 04 sas lb. 1.75 
WEROEE:- ccceuseseneee seh lb. 1.75 


(See also Colors—Antimony) 


Waxes 
i No. 3 chalky... ./b. 
“a lb. 





1 Maueneatconieny 


9 200010.0000000000405bes 


Montan, CTD secvccccccse 





Tire Production Statistics 


Pneumatic Casings 








Inventory Production Shipments 
10,383,235 53,309,973 53,485,388 
8,451,390 40,906,735 43,132,302 
8,688,215 57,077,969 56,975,044 











8,932,245 4,464,091 4,057,370 
9,572,553 4,232,528 3,639,778 
10,248,247 5,005,318 4,452,992 
9,997,527 4,249,325 4,443,234 
9,918,759 4,370,735 4,715,202 
8,909,495 4,869,862 5,750,149 
8,300,126 4,550,919 5,144,744 
8,890,793 5,551,154 4,978,642 
8,364,147 5,007,219 5,621,088 
8,656,821 5,430,679 5,187,942 
9,243,792 4,866,753 4,243,791 
8,688,215 4,479,386 4,740,112 
Pneumatic Casings 

‘Original Replacement Export 

Equipment Sales Sales 
RODS ccsacecs 22,352,601 29,886,326 1,246,461 
eee 10,716,130 30,565,008 1,048,934 
i re 18,164,441 37,536,608 1,273,995 

1939 
FOR. § sv0ccee 1,686,712 2,265,353 105,305 
Re 1,473,664 2°075,705 90,409 
E 1,748,565 2,605,746 98,68) 
1,611,393 2,741,139 90,702 
1,363,151 3,254,461 97,590 
1,380,571 4,270,839 98,739 
804,605 4,253,911 86,228 
AME cccee ° 607,731 4,261,580 109,331 
EE, cnences 1,242,326 4,266,693 112,069 
es ssobeus 1,804,648 3,238,829 144,465 
oo oe 1,822,978 2,296,164 124,649 
60. sasvere 2,618,097 2,006,188 115,827 
Inner Tubes 
Inventory Production Shipments 
SUS. ésue nse s 10,311,745 52,373,330 52,766,728 
err 8,165,696 37,847,656 40,292,614 
oe Eee e- 7,173,642 51,367,418 51,758,353 
1939 

eee 8,068,700 4,119,192 3,942,974 
Eee 8,414,652 3,732,785 3,371,987 
ee 9,162,641 4,532,845 4,056,299 
Rs sxinwie’ + 8,837,313 3,933,802 4,005,973 
Me Stscsoe 8,839,536 3,813,133 4,104,245 
Ser 8,043,999 4,319,932 5,123,108 
Me aexce sis 7,818,822 4,038,388 4,292,412 
MN. ehscia'sip 8,238,406 4,955,466 4,441,445 
ee i tees 7,845,764 4,512,460 5,024,992 
Oct Siete 7,716,531 5,072,648 5,011,880 
_ ee 8,214,097 4,513,118 3,939,593 
RPORS | is asses 7,173,642 3,823,649 4,443,445 
Source: The Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc. Figures adjusted to represent 100% 


of the industry. 
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Engineers Interested in the tech- 
nical side of cotton manufacture 
will find our Handbook of In- 
dustrial Fabrics invaluable. This 
is the only complete treatise 
available on the subject of In- 
dustrial Fabrics and copies are 
available through our New York 
office at $2.00 each. 








@ These are fabrics we regularly supply to the 
rubber industry. In addition to standard construc- 
tions available from stock, we are in a position 
to cooperate with rubber manufacturers in the 
development of special specification fabrics to 


meet unusual requirements. 
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WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY 


65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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RECLAIMED RUBBER 


New York Quotations 


January 23, 1940 

Auto Tire Sp. Grav ¢ per Ib. 

PR EOOEE Aacenesne 1.16-1.18 6 / 6% 

DEE  chtvanspodeansdee 118-122 7 / 7% 
Shoe 

DEER <Gciusecceesc 1.56-1.60 6%4/ 6% 
Tubes 

Tn SOD: ossnsepseee 1.15-1.30 9 /9% 

PP Pre err 1.10-1.20 9 /10 
Miscellaneous 

Mechanical Blends ...  1.25-1.50 4%/ 5 

Db hidkneadtamewes 1.35-1.50 1234/14 





The above list includes those items or classes 
only that determine the price basis of all de- 
Every manufacturer 





—— to R. M. A. figures, 
December reclaimed consumption 
is estimated at 15,575 long tons, 13.5% 
below that of November; production, 
19,249 long tons; and stocks on hand 
December 31, 25,427 long tons. Con- 
sumption for the year 1939 totaled 184,- 
942 long tons; while production for the 
same period amounted to 198,815 long 
tons. Demand for reclaim during Jan- 
uary was reported to be holding up 
well, although somewhat below the pre- 
vious month, The demand originating 
from mechanical goods sources was 
particularly good. Conditions for the 
balance of this quarter appear favor- 
able. 
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RUBBER SCRAP 


Wi reclaim production holding 


the demand for scrap 
rubber continues good. Export busi- 
ness, however,is said to be quiet. The 
market is steady, with all grades of 
scrap rubber holding unchanged at last 
month’s levels, except for solid truck 
tires, which advanced $2 per ton. 


up well, 


Consumers’ Buying Prices 
(Carload Lots for January 23, 1940) 


Boots and Shoes Prices 
Boots and shoes, comes se > $0. a %/$0. ou 


lS ERE ae > a 
Untrimmed arctics ..... pee OL / 01 





Fivative reclaim grades. 
era a variety = pare in each The market continues steady, with all Inner Tubes 
general group separately featuring characteristic : a d 
properties of quality, workability, and gravity at grades of reclaim unchanged at last No. 1, floating............. bh, ML / 12 
special prices. month’s level. see! 2, compound.......... > HY =. 
Mixed tubes ..............1b. 104%/ (04% 
7 . ca . 
United States Reclaimed Rubber Statistics—Long Tons Tires (Akron District) 
Preaeaite Standard | + 
Consumption 7s. ixed auto tires wit 
Production Consumptiont % to Crude Stocks*® Exports B — se ereccecccces ton en /15.00 
185,033 162,000 29.8 28,800 13,233 aoe a ie Shae kas 
122.403 120,800 27.6 23. 000 7,403 Bl a ire ca ea eeeceee os 26.00 197, 
198,81 184,942 32.0 25.427 sng one” auto peelings..... n 26. l 
Clean mixed truck...... ton 34.00 /35.00 
14,826 13,743 29.7 23,334 748 Edght gravity ..ceesses ton 42.00 /44.00 
14,102 13,347 a1. aaAet 630 Mechanicals 
164 16,1 . 22,1 756 : 
14,527 13391 30.3 22'628 748 i eee ae ae 
14,769 13,517 30.5 22,771 1,008 Garden rubber * covered. ton 12.50 /14.00 
15,871 14,870 31.5 23,058 759 Steam and water, soft...ton 12.50 /14.00 
12,588 13,542 30.9 21,339 1,036 a ee siele —_ 7 
17,595 16,846 33.4 21,024 843 No. 2 red....cccccccccceelD. .0256/ itr 
17,990 16.983 338 2UNRS 1.265 White deupgiats® sundries’ ib 103947 10s 
ect bye 4 yo 1,816 Mixed mechanicals oe "0254/ 102% 
19.249 15°375 322 5427 ose White mechanicals ....... lb. .035%/ .03% 
- Hard Rubber 
 ®Stocks on hand the last of the month or year. tCorrected to dusted from estimate of reported eeverage. N sce inalil Ib 2 3 
Compiled by The Rubber Manwfacturers Association, Inc. No, 1 hard rubber......... » 12 / . 
World Net Imports of Crude Rubber—Long Tons 
Rest 
en- , Greater of the 
Year U.S.A. U.K.t tine Australia Belgium Canada France Germany? Italy Japan Poland Sweden U.S.S.R. World Total 
1937... 592,500 135,900 9,500 19,300 15,000 36,100 60,000 115,000 24,000 62,200 6,100 6,700 30.400 52,600 1,120,400 
1938... 406,330 168,172 7,653 12,309 11,310 25,696 58,148 107,917 28,170 46,307 7,849 8,304 26,811 49,174 928,030 
1939 
Jan. 36,614 7,121 417 954 898 2,867 4,694 9,095 2,133 2,553 665 643 4,000° 4,282 70,6$1 
Feb. 30,578 8,087 1,092 1,785 1,068 1,451 5,327 8,348 2,025 3,263 709 467 1,000* 4,824 66,710 
Mar 45,286 12,092 440 1,324 1,242 2,458 4,503 9,028 1,525 4,019 985 581 2.000* 4,901 84,374 
Apr. 31,590 7,129 786 1,138 855 1,559 5,650 9,316 1,926 3,579 673 994 2,000° 4,614 69,432 
ay 45,390 10,488 353 1,202 792 3,069 4,646 9,031 1,573 4,438 940 1,047 1,000* 5,818 86,830 
Tune 33,950 10,287 965 1,348 621 2,465 4,649 8,677 1,992 3,067 693 2,252 .500* 4,701 74,196 
July . 36,93 6,205 983 1,472 836 3,214 4,282 8,847 1,408 3,668 750* 644 1,000* 4,179 72,158 
Aug. 38,319 9,391 619 2,182 952 2,187 eves ° eeee 3,146 ecco 1,057 2,500* 4,906 76,650 
Sept. 36,197 eoce 600° 875 108 2,639 <n os 2,439 ae 280 oeee 4,574 wae 
Oct 39,753 bose 1,335 519 787 awe rae Ga swans soda 
~ Estimated. +U. K. figures show gross imports, not net imports. $Includ ing imports of Austria and Czechoslovakia. Source: Statistical Bulletin of 


the International Rubber Regulation Committee. 





Shipments of Crude Rubber from Producing Countries—Long Tons 


Malaya —— 
including French oe tae 
Brunei and North Indo Other South Mexican Grand 
Year Labuan N.E.L. Ceylon India Burma Borneo Sarawak Thailand China Total oceania Liberiat Arica America Guayule Total 
POP 469,900 431,700 70,400 9,800 7,200 13,200 25,900 35,600 43,400 1,107,100 00° 2,300 9,100 16,300 3,400 1,139,800 
ae 372,046 298,101 49,528 8,455 6,737 9,512 17,792 41,618 59,156 862,945 oni 2,929 9,000® 15,337 2,758 894,940 
1939 
JOR. cecce 24,393 38,678 7,237 764 1,115 1,604 2,342 2,918 4,739 83,790 220 528 800 1,812 347 87,497 
a esses 29,278 24,996 5,495 947 618 664 1,484 5,606 5,659 74,747 158 435 800 1,187 319 7,646 
Mar. 29,298 27,934 3,718 774 619 344 1,177 5,401 4,636 73,901 230 427 800 1,407 210 76,975 
+ al peese 29,779 28,341 2,225 881 379 1,687 2,446 2,660 2,581 70,979 135 533 800 1,206 167 73,820 
iD sancve 29,598 24,429 2,805 1,002 668 558 1,649 2,782 4,585 68,076 129 500* 800 1,077 231 70,813 
ee ,05 27,511 3,708 630 805 332 1,157 1,748 4,030 61,973 137 667 800 676 166 64,419 
a or 26,013 35,681 5,019 782 503 1,603 3,092 5,599 3,367 81,659 190 516 800 1,071 150¢ 84,386 
Aug 40,973 27,478 5,620 203 213 975 1,749 5,223 7,020 89,461 200* 222 800 1,313 178+ 92,174 
Sept 26,908 37.717 6,064 691 89 429 1,932 4,670 5.943 84,443 200* 599 800 1,356 200* 87,598 
TE, ssnes 49.458 45,005 5,235 665 150 1,730 2.487 2,047 5,022 111,799 500* 561 800 1,524 200* 115,034 
Nov 35,773 30,290 4,425 383 449 1,322 2 ,023 1,428 6,499 82,572 150* 500* 800 1,198 200* 85,420 
*Estimated. tGuayule rubber imports into U.S.A. and Germany provisional until export figures from Mexico are received. Source: Statistical Bulletin 


of the International Rubber Regulation Commitiec. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID _IN_ADVANCE 





* GENERAL RATES 





Allow nine words for keyed address. 


SITUATIONS WANTED RATES 
Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words) Light face type 40c per line (ten words) Light face type 75c per line (ten words) 
Bold face type $1.25 per line (eight words) Bold face type 55c¢ per line (eight words) Bold face type $1.00 per line (eight words) 


SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 


Replies forwarded without charge. 























SITUATIONS WANTED 


RUBBER CHEMIST, ELEVEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN COM- 
pounding development and factory processing, mainly on footwear and ex- 
truded goods. Some experience with latex and synthetics. Would consider 
technical sales. Address Box No. 67, care of INp1A RuBpBER_ WoORLp. 

CHIEF CHEMIST, 25 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE COVERING VERY 
wide range of products and all factory manipulations. Ambitious, alert, 
progressive. Mechanicals preferred. Address Box No. 68, care of INpIA 
Rusper Word, 











CHEMIST WITH TWENTY-TWO YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN MANUV- 


facturing, consulting, and reclaiming. Last work on the preparation and 
evaluation of mineral fillers. Address Box No. 70, care of INDIA RUBBER 
Wor .b. 

COMPOUNDER. 23 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE COMPOUNDING AND 
production of dense and_spong2 rubber products. Open for immediate 
position, preferably New England states. Compensation secondary. Address 
Box No. 74, care of INp1IA RuBBER WoRLD. 


SITUATIONS OPEN 


SALESMAN WANTED BY A FULLY-EQUIPPED RUBBER FAC- 
tory to solicit accounts for mechanical molded and blown goods, sponge, 
tubing, etc. Address Box No. 69, care of InpIA RuBBER WorLp. 


RESEARCH CHEMIST. EXPERIENCED MAN TO DIRECT RE- 
search program in well-equipped laboratory of large eastern company. Re- 
quirements are administrative and research ability, knowledge of rubber 
industry, preferably from intimate contact with production and compound- 
ing of rubber products. Give complete statement of qualifications, age, 
experience, education, salary desired. Include photograph in initial reply. 
Address Box No. 71, care of InNpIA RussER Worip. 














SITUATIONS OPEN (Continued) 


FIRM MANUFACTURING GENERAL RUBBER GOODS (INCLUD- 
ing mechanicals) in Australia willing to negotiate with experienced man 
capable factory management. Must be competent to handle labor and 
production problems. Should be good organizer and have knowledge of 
plant and varied experience in rubber goods manufacture. Write, stating 
fully, particulars ot age, experience, qualifications, etc., to “Overseas,” 
Box No. 76, care of INDIA RuBBER WORLD. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 











RUBBER SAVES TREES—Modern tree preservation requires high- 
men, Practical training in forest camp schools. For brochure—Vaa 
Yahres, Westbury, N. Y 


GRADUATE CHEMICAL ENGINEER, M.I.T. 
Has Developed Entirely New Rubber 
Product. Potential Market 
$12,000,000.00 per Year 
Offers Process and His Services. 
Address Box No, 72, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 











FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
Chemists—Engineers 
Every form of Chemical Service 


305 Washington Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 














INTERNATIONAL PULP CO. 


41 Park Row, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
SOLE PRODUCERS 


ASBESTINE 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


MECHANICAL 
MOLDED RUBBER GOODS 


Sponge Rubber: Sheeted—Die Cut—Molded 
We Solicit Your Inquiries 
THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 























**“BRAKE LININGS” 


VOLUME I OF THE BRAKE LIBRARY 


comprehensive language. 


91 pages, 81/4, x 11 inches, indexed 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 








A comprehensive cyclopedia of the history and construction of brake linings of all types—how to select materials 
and avoid failures and troubles—based on actual experience and extensive research and presented in simple and 


By T. R. STENBERG 


COPIES $2.00 POSTPAID 


Address 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 








745 Fifth Avenue 


= 
bes GUAYULE RUBBER 
Washed and Dry, Ready for Compounding 


PLANTATION RUBBER 
From Our Own Estates in Sumatra 


CONTINENTAL RUBBER COMBARNY OF NEW YORK 


New York 








AN APPROVED CLAY 





SOUTHEASTERN CLAY COMPANY 
AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA 








(Advertisements continued on page 87) 
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{MPORTS, CONSUMPTION, AND STOCKS 


United States and World Statistics of Rubber Imports, 
Exports, Consumption, and Stocks—Long Tons 


Singapore 
U. - Stocks U. K.— and Penang World World 
Mf Public Dealers Pro- Con- 
U. S. Importers, U.S. Warehouses, = duction sumption 
Twelve U. S. Con- Dealers, Stocks London (Net Esti- Wor! 
Months Imports* sumption{ Etc.¢ Afloatt Liv expocttt Stockett Exports)¢ matedt Stockett§ 
1937 584,851 543,600 262,204 63,099 57,785 44,792 1,139,800 1,104,891 646,252 
1938 400,178 if 031 231,500 sraee 86,853 27,084 894,940 940,939 596,498 
1939 .. 497,212 7,591 138,017 1,095 or ere eeccece eee : eae 
1939 

Oe 39,082 46,234 223,879 48,210 80,643 30,975 87,497 89,021 585,812 
a wases 36,490 42,365 217,534 55,814 75,517 28,559 77,646 83,857 569,161 
Mar. ccccoe SRF 0,165 205,936 55,981 72,235 23,255 76,975 5,020 $45, 
AGT. cecece 29,601 44,166 190,896 $7,918 68,931 22,434 73,820 86,859 9 
My cssse 47,535 44,377 193,602 54,040 66,020 20,849 70,813 89,264 512,228 
BORE tcnes 35,947 47,259 181,794 51,274 63,878 19,563 64,419 90,845 501,218 
ae’ ssh 36,739 43,880 174,240 2,990 7,234 27,042 84,386 87,533 497,507a 
ee sasoe 38,045 50,481 161,362 66,717 44,917 20,543 92,174 96,574 478,047a 
RS. “piling 41,939 50,150 150,171 68,310 23,457 87,598 | gee ere 
i sane 41,250 55,764 133,183 100,500 25,398 115,034 96,642 
ee 42,706 54,322 118,535 114,044 bseeee 23,006 85,420 95,742 
eee 69,134 48,428 138,017 91,095 ecccce eeecee eevcee ecccee cesccce 





“Including liquid latex. 
the International Rubber Pe ty Committee. 
Para, Manaos, regulated areas, and afloat. 


a Not including stocks at French dealers. 
URPASSING the 1936 record of 
575,000 long tons, rubber manufac- 


United States consumed 
577,591 long tons 
1939, a 32.2% 
half of 1% 
according to 


turers in the 
an estimated total of 
of crude rubber during 
increase over 1938 and one 
above the high in 1936, 
R.M.A. statistics. 

Consumption for December is esti- 
mated at 48,428 long tons, 10.9% under 
November, but 0.6% over the 48,143 
long tons consumed in December, 1938. 

Gross imports for 1939 reported by 
the Department of Commerce at 497- 
212 long tons were 24.25% above the 
400,178 long tons imported in 1938. 

December imports, reported by the 
same source at 69,134, the highest on 
record, represent a 61.9% increase over 
the 42,706 (revised) long tons imported 
during November and 87% above De- 
cember, 1938. 

Total domestic stocks were estimated 
by the R.M.A. at 138,017 long tons, 
against November 30 stocks of 118,535, 
and 1938 year-end stocks of 231,500 
(revised) long tons, 

Crude rubber afloat to United States 
ports on December 31 is figured at 91,- 
095 long tons, against 114,044 long tons 


Stocks o1 hand the last of the pee: or year. 
§Stocks at U. S. 
WCorrected to 100% te estimate of reported coverage. 


Statistical Bulletin of 
y & Singapore and Penang, 


afloat on November 30 and 45,105 long 
tons afloat on December 31, 1938. 
Figures for stocks and rubber afloat 
for December (above) include govern- 
ment emergency rubber that comes un- 
der the cotton-rubber barter agreement 
with Great Britain. No statistics are 
available as to the quantity of govern- 
ment rubber included in the figures 
given, but unofficial information indi- 
cated that the government stocks in- 
volved were less than 1,000 tons. 





United States Latex Imports 


Pounds 

Year (d.r.c.) Value 
SORT anbeedcedersaneaes 51,934,040 sarc 670 
1938 " gakckedacer sso aes 7,318 

1934 
P:. Sivessbunceeeenees 3,589,452 599,927 
ee or 3,844, 996 657,565 
MME: /. Saunsst4s5e5en08 < 4,491,951 731,302 
~~ -cCobesseueusanaow 2,279,171 360,739 
Pe sxcesicaein beet abe x 6,240,019 1,067,682 
DMG wipchi ns etenue eee 4,111,994 694,863 
i sspeansecksekuaess 6,572,567 1,064,927 
en. chant enakusataatee 5,855,400 1,001,013 
SM Ricckaweuy ocasee she 5,656,700 965,615 
a Gaceoesees cern eet 5,724,048 968,207 
Pe, sawessasacdagassee 6,878,398 1,227,788 

Data from and Rubber Division, 


Leather 
Washington, D. C. 





U. S. Crude and Waste Rubber Imports for 1939 

















Totals 
Planta- Afri- Cen- Guay- Miscel- 
tions Latex Paras cans trals ule 1939 1938 Balata laneous Waste 

I,  anek og eee ns 36,672 1,521 560 56 9 264 39,082 42,135 61 803 328 
OS Se ee 34,185 1,463 239 34 3 252 36,490 43,930 45 685 54 
i) cnenece mes -434 1,885 229 + 229 38,989 35,967 33 649 29 
Eee 7,991 784 487 142 1 196 29,601 30,807 65 275 246 
EO 44,015 2,167 413 761 7 172 47,535 27,410 78 759 151 
ee 33,956 1,489 318 42 3 139 35,947 26,011 107 680 7 
eee 33,211 2,511 456 292 has 269 30,739 22,918 46 884 104 
i: cnn sci aay 34.801 2,260 276 453 2 253 38.045 31.099 46 766 42 
PE. Virose face 39,148 2,312 324 an ae 113 41,939 37,374 92 444 
ee, wadesece ss 38,202 1,863 363 358 160 307 41,250 34,496 159 582 65 
REE ATA 39,086 2,026 650 324 312 188 42,586 31,054 116 293 181 
GS SURG ees oe 545 2,422 379 361 141 28¢ 69,134 36,977 79 631 391 
Total 12 mos eae 

193 es 463,246 22,703 4,694 3,342 684 2,668 497,337. ...... 927 7,451 1,606 
Yotal 12 mos., 

1938 .-toms 381,305 10,813 3,457 1,857 243 2,503 400,178 678 8,629 S61 

Compiled from The Rubber Manufactwrers Association, Inc., statistics. 





India Rubber World 
EASTERN 


(Continued from page 62) 
L. Albert & Son, Trenton, N. J., dealer 


in rubber mill machinery, reported great- 
ly increased export business. The com- 
pany has given steady employment to 
its employes for the past several years 
without a lay-off. 


R. J. Goehrig, treasurer, Whitehead 
3ros. Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J., re- 
cently returned from a business trip 
through the Midwest. 


Pierce-Roberts Rubber Co., Trenton, 
N. J., found business during January 
the best for that month during the past 
few years. Production continues nor- 
mal. 


The Thermoid Co., Trenton, N. J., 
had an elaborate display at the recent 
Automatic Service Show in Chicago, 
Ill. 


Vulcan Proofing Co., manufacturer 
of offset, newspaper, and _ printers’ 
blankets, lithographic and_ printers’ 
rollers, gas and oil diaphragms, and 
coated fabrics, First Ave. and 58th St, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., through R. R. Lewis, 
general superintendent, has announced 
that H. J. Mueller has joined its tech- 
nical staff as chief chemist. For the 
past 30 months Dr. Mueller was a re- 
search chemist with the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, O., and for seven 
years prior was with the Continental 
Rubber Co., Hannover, Germany. He 
was born in Kassel, Germany, Oc- 
tober 17, 1903, and educated at the Uni- 
versity of Giessen, Germany, where he 
spent several years also an an assistant 
lecturer, working under Dr. Lothar 
Hock. 


U.S. Tire Dealers Corp., 1790 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y., through H. N. 
Hawkes has announced the appoint- 
ment of J. Chester Ray as general sales 
manager, succeeding Mr. Hawkes, who 
was made vice president several weeks 
ago. Mr. Ray will have his headquar- 
ters at the Detroit, Mich. plant of 
United States Rubber Co., to which the 
U. S. Tire Sales Division will be trans- 
ferred in March. Mr. Hawkes also re- 
ported the appointment of Henry C. 
McDermott, for the past several years 
U. S. Tire divisional sales manager at 
Chicago, Ill., as general sales manager 
of the Fisk Tire Sales Division with 
headquarters at Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Fox Laboratories on January 29 
moved to new and larger quarters at 
56 E. 11th St., New York, N. Y. The 
firm specializes in latex-thread, dipped 
goods, cements, adhesives, and special 
latex compounds. 


Crescent Insulated Wire & Cable Co., 
Trenton, N. J., is experiencing declin- 
ing business after a busy early winter 
season. Many employes now work 


only three days a week. Officials be- 
lieve conditions will improve soon. 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE 





OFFERS: Watson-Stillman Hydro-Pneumatic 
Accumulator, 8” ram, 48” stroke, 42” air cylinder, 5,000% PSI, complete 
with high-pressure air receiver and inter-connecting fittings; 3.W.S 4- 
cylinder opposed Hydraulic Pumps, 6,000 PSI, 25 GPM, motor driven, 
100 HP AC motors; 7-Gould Triplex Hydraulic Pumps, 3-1,500 PSI, 35 
GPM, 43,000 PSI, 18 GPM; 6-24” x 24” Hydraulic Presses, 12”, 14” rams; 
2-30” x 30” Hydraulic Presses, 14” rams; 60” Mixing Rolls; 66” 3- ~ Cal- 
ender. CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO: INC., 13-16 Park Row, N. Y. C. 


CONSOLIDATED 





FOR SALE: CRUDE BALE RUBBER CUTTER, CUTS BALES 
easily. Raw Stock Slicer, cheap. No dealers. Address Box No. 75, care 
of Inp1a RusseR Wort. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED 








WANTED FOR CASH: CALENDER, APPROXIMATELY 36”, ALSO 
mixer about 42”. Send description, price. Address Box No. 66, care of 
INDIA KUBBER \, 0k 





NEW AND BETTER 
GAMMETER'S 

ALL STEEL 

CALENDER STOCK SHELL 








4" 5" 6" 8" 10" 12" diameters, and length. 
Besides our well known Standard and Heavy Duty Constructions, 
we can supply light weight drums made up to suit your needs. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, OHIO 








ALL WELDED 




















USED 


RUBBER MACHINERY 


ERIC BONWITT 
AKRON, 


87 So. High Street 





OHIO 





WANTED FOR USER: 1—NO. 3 OR NO. 9 BANBURY MIXER; 3— 


Mills; 1—Calender; 5—Hydraulic Presses, with pumps and accumulators; 
—Tubers. Address Box No. 73, care of Inpia Rugser Wor-p. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


METAL BOND CEMENT APPLIED COLD WILL 
unite vulcanized rubber to metal, wood, or other surfaces 
with which it is usually difficult to secure a good bond. 
KENNETH R. ELWELL, La Grange, IIl. 














AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 


STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 


NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 


868 WINDSOR ST. HARTFORD, CONN. 
Representatives 
San Francisco 


Akron New York 











Operating, Globe, Angle, 
Hydraulic Presses, Accumulators, 
ia-~ ~=—For almost any size or pressure. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 


RUBBER GOODS 


2 c ” 
2s U. S. PAT oo 


» DRESS SHIELDS RUBBER APRONS 
DRESS SHIELD LININGS STOCKINET SHEETS 
BABY PANTS RUBBER SHEETS 
BABY BIBS & APRONS RAINCAPES & COATS 
SANITARY WEAR RUBBER SPECIALTIES 
RUBBERIZED SHEETING 

RUBBER DAM & BANDAGES — SHEET GUM 


SINCE 1880 

















RAND RUBBER CO. BROOKLYN, N.Y. U.S.A. 








HYDRAULIC VALVES 


or Check Valves— 
Pumps, ete. 


SYRACUSE, NH. ¥. 









DOLL PANTS, CAPES, ETC. 


















MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS 
VULCANIZERS, ACCUMULATORS 


319-323 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE. 








GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES FROM STOCK 


HYD. PRESSES, PUMPS, MIXERS 
CUTTING MACHINES, PULVERIZERS 


UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 
CABLE “URME” 


NEWARK, N. J. 











World Wide Service 









RUBBER 


Accumulators 
Calenders 
Cutting Machines 


‘‘Equipped to Furnish Complete Plants 


FACTORY REBUILT and GUARANTEED 


MILL MACHINERY 


Mills Churns Spreaders 
Pumps Motors Vulcanizers 
Mixers ‘Presses Tubers 


” 


L. ALBERT & SON 


The World's Largest 
Rebuilder of Rubber 


Mill Machinery! 


TRENTON, N. J. * 
European Office — Andre Berjonneau, 33 Blvd. des Batignolles, PARIS (VIII) FRANCE 


OFFICES AND PLANTS 


AKRON, OHIO x LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Villers-Sur-LeRoule par Gaillon (Eure) FRANCE 
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United States Statistics 


Imperts for Consumption of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 


Eleven Months Ended 
November, 1939 


November, 1939 





UNMANUFACTURED—Free 
Liquid latex (solids) 
—s or pontianak.. 

alata 
Gutta percha 
Guayule 
Scrap and reclaimed 


Quantity 


6,609,396 
647,922 
214,082 
255,331 
478,400 
1,233,403 


Value 
$1,149,336 
74,358 


Quantity 


54,975,694 
13,787,070 


10,048,406 


Value 
$9,261,176 
1,476,870 
226,772 
449,620 


411,824 
185,287 





Misc. rubber (abave), 
1,000 /bs. 


Crude rubber...... 1,000 ibs. 


Chicle, 
MANUFACT Sinscaabaes 


Rubber tires ........+-0- no. 

Rubber boots, shoes and 
overshoes q 

Rubber soled footwear with 
fabric uppers 

Golf balls 

Lawn tennis balls 

Other rubber balls 

Other rubber toys 

Hard rubber combs...... 

Other manufactures of hard 
rubber 

Friction or insulating tape./b. 

Belts, hose, packing, and in- 
sulating material 

Druggists’ sundries of soft 
rubber 

Inflatable swimming belts, 
floats, etc. 

Other rubber and gutta 
percha manufactures ..... 


Totals 


9,438,534 


9,438 
88,305 


1,25 0,612 


Exports of Foreign Merchandise 


RUBBER AND MANUFACTURES 


Crude rubber 

Balata 

Other rubber, rubber substi- 
tutes and scrap i 

Rubber manufactures (includ. 
ing toys) 


Totals 


2,749,989 
19,839 


Exports of Domestic Merchandise 


RuBBER AND MANUFACTURES 


Rubberized auto ‘cloth sq. yd 
Other rubberized piece goods 
and hospital sheeting..sg. yd. 


Soling and top lift sheets./b. 

Gloves and mittens. . doz, prs. 

Water bottles and feuntain 
syringes 

Other druggists’ sundries... 

Gum rubber clothing.... 

Balloons 

Toys and balls 

Bathing caps .. 


Hard rubber goods 
Electrical battery boxes.no. 
Other electrical tb. 
Combs, finished ; 

Other hard rubber goods... 

Tires 
Truck and bus ue no. 
Other auto casings. 
Tubes, auto 
Other casings and tubes. no. 
Solid tires for automobiles 

and motor trucks.... 
Other solid tires 3 

Tire sundries and repair ma- 
terials .... 1b. 

Rubber and friction tape. 

Fan belts for automobiles. /b. 

Other rubber and balata 
belts 

Garden hose 

Other hose and tubing. . 

Packing | 

Mats, matting, flooring, and 


Gutta percha manufactures Ib. 
Other rubber manufactures 


Totals 


116,426 
15,123 


$1,368,445 


$1,368,445 
14,555,150 


743 $15,923,595 


$470,409 
6,130 
1,038 
13,642 
§,511 
844 
4,318 
1,770 
3,104 


3,845 
3,063 


$145,625 
77,238 
70,964 
13,476 


62, pod 


93,82 


1,918 
2,114 
116,442 
23,760 
27,393 


184,163 


186,110 


87,729,625 


87,729 
899,178 


$12,011,549 


$12,011,549 
141,696,891 





986,907 $153,708,440 


12,813,243 


19,657 


763,997 
666,177 
1, 073,195 
2,7 709, 177 
242,402 
596,037 


4,514,528 


$104,410 
4,826 


138,046 
62,686 
116,936 
91,174 
38,568 
44,809 


26,577 
29,976 


412,384 


. $12,297,735 


26,900,664 
171,275 


216,569 


$5,302,859 
42,910 


12,525 
22,461 





24,482,504 
91,138,064 
546,115 
179,977 


2,581,532 
88,334 
167,314 


593,258 

42,289 
422,758 
779,997 
112,970 


256,924 


280, 906 


196,495 
274,118 
173,656 


352,906 
710,959 
768,190 
117,263 


3,568 
163,877 


2,790,819 
635,246 
586,408 


2,859,497 

957,907 
8,746,502 
1,300,465 


1,185,525 


$5,380,755 


$1,240,438 
1,425,761 
690,994 
92,518 


938,663 
192,649 
101,380 


396,066 

89,238 
234,371 
145,432 
239,162 


158,333 
140,884 


907,779 


60,037 
37,496 


793,174 
184,913 
340,608 


1,561,102 
200,281 
3, 403, 677 
4,531 


174,934 
511,829 
406,995 
1,612,616 





$4,701,716 


$35,054,152 


India Rubber World 


Foreign Trade Information 


For further information concerning the inquiries listed below _address 
United States Depariment of Commerce, Bureau of <a and Domestic 
Commerce, Room 734, Custom House, New York, N. 


CoMMOoDITY 


Druggists’ sundries 


City ann CountrRY 
San Jose, Costa Rica 
Manija, Philippine Islands 
Manila, Philippine Islands 


Medicine bottles with rubber lips’ and 


Elastic bands 
Druggists’ sundries and latex 
Heels 


Rubber V-belting 
Elastic webbing 
Cables 


Auto accessories and rubber belting... 
Automobile tires, wire, and cable 


Wire and insulated cable 
Druggists’ sundries and toys 
Tennis balls 

Combs and druggists’ 
Imitation leather 


Imitation leather and bookbinding cloth 


Latex 

Hospital and surgical goods 
Imitation leather 

Rubber 


Bicycle tires and tubes and fire hose. 
Mechanicals and surgical goods... 
goods 


Rubber chemicals and 
Fire hose 

Wiring 

Druggists’ 

Hose 

Office supplies 


sporting 


Raw rubber and shoe heels....... 
Druggists’ sundries and insulated wire. 


Druggists’ sundries 
Wires and cables 
Tires 

Fire hose 
Sheeting, tubing, 


ing caps, elastic fabric 


Imitation leather and coated articles... 


Insulating materials 
Brake linings and belts 
Combs 

Rain capes 

Tires 


Cables, wires, and electrical materials. 


Balloons 

Gloves, bandages, and tape 
Imitation leather 

Surgical and druggists’ 
Sponge rubber 

Sole crepe rubber and latex 
Nipples and soothers 

Cables 

Tire patches and paint 
Nipples 


* Agen, 
§Exclusive agency. 


Cee ee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeee 


sundries.... 


molded goods, 


Purchase, Purchase and agency. 


Guadalajara, Mexieo 
Stockholm, Sweden 
Stockholm, Sweden 
Athens, Greece 
Singapore, Straits Settle- 
ments 
Shanghai, China 
Limerick, Ireland 
Cairo, Egypt 
Singapore, S. S. 
Caracas, Venezuela 
Stockholm, nag 
Cairo, Egy 
Saigon, ad China 
Cairo, Egypt 
Brussels, 
Alexandria, Egypt 
Malmo, Sweden 
Manila, 
Osby, Sweden 
Amsterdam, Netherlands 
Oslo, Norway 
Victoria, Australia 
feet, Australia 
Cairo, Egypt 
Oslo, Norway 
Cairo, Egypt 
Lima, "Peru 
Alexandria, Egypt 
Manila, P. I. 
Cairo, Egypt 
Cairo, Egypt 
Madras, India 
San Jose, Costa Rica 
Dublin, Ireland 


Cairo, Egypt 
Reykjavik, Iceland 
Zurich, Switzerland 
Paris, France 
Cairo, Egypt 
Helsinki, Finland 
Tsingtao, China 
Oslo, Norway 
Cairo, Egypt 
Zurich, Switzerland 
Malmo, Sweden 
Stockholm, Sweden 
Hallstavik, Sweden 
Orebro, Sweden 
Vancouver, Canada 
Athens, Greece 
Beirut, Syria 
Singapore, S. S. 


TPurchase or ageney. 


Imports by Customs Districts 


—November, 1939— 


*Crude Rubber 


Pounds 
7,739,847 
71,468,743 
1,096,424 
503,917 


Massachusetts 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Maryland 

Vi irginia 


New Orleans 
El Paso 

Los Angeles 
San Francisco 


1,433,655 
Tennessee 56,000 
Washington 


Colorado 


Totals 95,661,387 


$1,376,308 
11,851,805 


$15,829,496 


November, 1938—— 
*Crude Rubber 
Pounds Value 


9,140,780 $1,518,593 
$1,093,212 


Value 


173,325 
77,896 


7,930,237 
504,224 
16,800 


’ 1 
134,400 19,422 


73,880,243 $10,979,350 





*Crude rubber including latex: dry rubber content. 


Tue Unitep STATES 
supplementary trade 
submarine cables of 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE REPORTS THAT IN A 
agreement Cuba has listed several products including 
all kinds not elsewhere specified, reclaimed rubber in 


lumps or sheets, and vulcanized rubber or gutta percha, in rolls or sheets, 
imported as raw material for the manufacture of articles, in order to insure 
to these products the continued benefit of duty reductions placed in effect 
by Cuba after the conclusion of the 1934 trade agreement with the U. S. 








